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Hlotes. 
DIAMOND JUBILEE OF ‘THE NEWSPAPER 
PRESS DIRECTORY.’ 
(See ante, p. 241.) 
Ar first paper-makers looked coldly upon 
the use of esparto, and in 1860 Mr. Thomas 


Routledge was the only paper-maker using 
it : bat it gradually became adopted, Mr. 


Edward Lloyd, the founder of Lloyd's | 


News, being among the earliest to use it. 
Now, owing to improved methods, straw, 
wood pulp, and other materials have been 
largely introduced, and these methods have 
enabled the common sorts of paper to be 

roduced at the present low rates. But for 
Gobo of reference, and works of permanent 
value, the higher-priced papers must still be 
used, as the cheaper kinds are not satisfactory. 
The Society of Arts published in 1898 a 
report of a committee on the deterioration of 
paper, which suggested that works of a per- 
manent character should be printed on paper 
consisting of not less than 70 per cent. of rag. 

There are two interesting articles on the 
press in the ‘Directory,’ one written by the 
veteran Sir Edward Russell, and the other 
by Sir Alfred Harmsworth, “one of the 
younger men engaged in the making of 


| newspapers.” Like all successful men he is 
an optimist, and no one can doubt that he 
|is right when he says: “The future of the 
| daily press grows brighter every year. As a 
nn of the world’s history it is well on the 
road towards perfection ; while its educative 
|influence is greater to-day than it has ever 
been in the past.” Of the London daily 
papers the oldest is Zhe Morning Post, 
established 1772 ; 7'he Times comes next, 1785, 
followed by Vhe Morning Advertiser, 1794. 
The first daily established in the nineteenth 
century was 7'he Daily Vews, 1846. Of the 
weekly papers only six have exceeded the 
three score and ten limit: Zhe Weekly Dis- 
patch, 1801; The Lancet. 1823; The Athe- 
neum, January, 1828; 7e Record, January, 

1828 (formerly issued three times a week) ; 7'he 
Spectator, J = 4y 1828; 7'he Broad Arrow, 1833. 

Not the least interesting portion of this 
‘Directory’ is that devoted to our Colonial 
Press, in which a sketch is given of its early 
struggles. While the friends of the press 
were fighting for freedom here a hard 
struggle preceded the emancipation of the 
press in almost every colony. The censorship 
was a privilege which Colonial Governors 

parted with reluctantly, and freedom had to 
- almost torn from their grasp. The first 
newspaper started in British North America 
was The /alifar Gazette, on the 23rd of 

March, 1752. its projector was Bartholomew 
Green, son of the publisher of the celebrated 
Boston Vews Letter, the first newspaper pub- 
lished in America. The opening number of the 
Gazette had only three advertisements, one 
of these referring to some negro slaves who 
were for sale in Halifax. The second Canadian 
paper was (uebec Gazette, started 21st 
June, 1764. Its first number contained the 
news ‘“‘that the House of Commons intended 
| to tax the American Colonies.” The oldest 
paper existing in Canada is The Montreal 
Gazette, founded June 3rd, 1778. It owed 
its origin “to a belief on the part of the 
American Revolutionary party that the 
French Canadians could Be won over to 
support the rebel States.” Under this im- 
pression Benjamin Franklin was supplied 
with a printing-press, in order to appeal to 
the inhabitants of Lower Canada by its 
means. 

Australia has now close upon a thousand 
newspapers, and in no - of the world 
is the press more powerful. When Governor 
Phillip took possession in 1788, and estab- 
lished Sydney, he brought with him from 
England a printing-press; but as no one 
had any knowledge of the black art, it 
was ten years before his proclamations 
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could appear in type, and replace the manu- 
script notices previously atflixed to gum 
trees, so that it was not until the 5th of 
March, 1803, that the first newspaper, 7'he 
Nudney Gazette, was published. Copies of this 
first issue are still extant, but in too dila- 
pidated a condition for effective reproduc- 
tion. The honour of starting the second 
paper, 7'he Australian, the 24th of October, 
1824, is due to William Charles Wentworth, 
a Sydney barrister, who subsequently de- 
veloped into the pioneer statesman of Aus- 
tralia. Its aim was “to convert a prison 
into a colony fit for a freeman to inhabit him- 
self and to bequeath as an inheritance to 
posterity.” It survived until 1848, and its 
career was brilliant. It was in 1831 that 
the era of serious journalism commenced. 
On the 18th of April The Sydney /Terald first 
saw the light, and ‘tit has since become 
one of the giants of the Australian press,” | 
and is regarded with affectionate venera- 
tion as one of the institutions of Australia. | 
The property is now held by Sir James 
Reading Fairfax and his sons. It is a 
curious fact that for many years this paper 
has been conducted by clerical editors. 
Mr. Thomas Heney is its present editor. 
Another paper, 7he Atlas, was started in 
1844 as the organ of the “ squattocracy.” 
Among its most caustic writers was Robert 
Lowe, then a Sydney barrister, afterwards 
Lord Sherbrooke. The founder of the Vie- 
torian press was John Pascoe Fawkner. In 
1838 he circulated a manuscript newspaper, 
The Melbourne Advertiser, the remote pro- 
genitor of the famous Wellourne Argus. It 
stated that “the sons of Britain languish 
when debarred the use of that mighty engine 
the press.” After nine issues in manuscript 
Fawkver procured a quantity of “old waste 
letter called type,’ and the tenth number was 
set up by a lad with a few months’ expe- 
rience in type-setting. The united annual 
circulation of the Australian press through 
the Post Office now reaches 130,000,000. Of 
course these vast figures give no idea of the 
actual circulation. 

Space will not allow of more than these 
passing references, although it would be 
interesting to give an account of the Indian, 
South African, and West Indian presses. 

This account of the colonial press is well 
illustrated, and as one looks at the striking 
portraits one feels a longing to have a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the men to whose 
talents and great ability the proud position | 
of our colonial press is due. have only 
been able briefly to indicate. what rich 
material the future historian of the colonial | 


press will find ready to his hand in this 
invaluable volume. 

I cannot close without offering to my old 
friend Mr. Wellsman, the editor of this 
‘ Directory,’ my hearty congratulations, for 
he assisted Mr. Mitchell in the first issue 
in 1846 and subsequent issues. In 1857 he 
became sub-editor, and on Mr. Mitchell's 
death in 1859 he took over the editorship. I 
am sure that all connected with the press 
will earnestly wish that for many years yet 
to come his signature may appear at the end 
of the editorial address. t may add that 
Mr. Wellsman has always been ready in the 
most courteous way to give information to 
members of Parliament and others requiring 
‘** Press statistics.” His knowledge of these 
is unique, and was specially useful in the 
agitation for the repeal of the compulsory 
stamp and the paper duties. 

Joun C, Francis. 


THE LATE R. 8S. CHARNOCK, 

Dr. CHARNock was a_ contributor to 
‘N. & Q. for close upon half a century. 
I find a note of his in 1856. From the names 
of contributors being indexed in the Ninth 
General Index, I am able to state without 
trouble that his last note was in the tenth 
volume in 1902. He was born in London, 
11 August, 1820, and was educated at King’s 
College. 

As Charnock was admitted an attorney in 
1841 he would probably have been articled 
when he was sixteen, so that he had not time 
to get much scholastic education, nor was 
much required in those days; but I think 
we may truly say that his chief education 
was that which he gave himself. 

His was one of the oldest names on the 
books of the British Museum, he having been 
admitted a reader on 15 September, 1838. 

His first otlice was at 44, Paternoster Row 
—then, as now, full of publishers and book- 
sellers—buthe afterwards removed to8,Gray’s 
Inn Square, where he lived for many years. 
He was admitted a member of the Inn 
26 January, 1870 (Foster's ‘ Register’). He 
ceased practising as a solicitor in 1879. 
His father was also an attorney; but as he 
was called to the Bar in 1840, he must have 
given up the lower branch of the profes- 
sion some years before in order to become a 
barrister * 

* I observe that Mr. Boase gives the date of the 
father’s birth as 1799, which, | think, is not right, 
for he would then have only been fourteen when 
admitted a student of Gray's Inn 28 July, 1813 
(Foster's ‘ Register’), which would allow less time 
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The father was a friend of our family, and 
as a boy I was fond of going to his chambers, 
5, King’s Bench Walk, for a chat with him— 
just about fifty years ago. What strange 
things happen! I did not even know R. 5. 
Charnock then, nor for some years after his 
father died—and now I[ am writing a notice 
of the son. Who could have foreseen such a 
coincidence ? 

The father lived a lonely life in his 
chambers in a basement in{the Temple, where 
he died ; the son also lived a lonely life in the 
obscure lodging in which he died. 

The father married his cousin, and one of 
the children was very weak and another a 
cripple. The latter was clever at wood-turn- 
ing, &e., and I still have some draughtsmen 
he made. My mother, who had been reading 
Combe’s ‘Constitution of Man’ (my father 
did not trouble himself about heredity), used 


to point a moral to me on the undesirability | 


of near relations marrying: how surprised 
she would be to hear that R. S. Charnock had 


lived to be eighty-four! The father was not so | 
I recollect | 


successful a traveller as his son. 
his saying that he had never been abroad, 
and had determined to go to Italy. In 
less than a week he was back. It was not 
necessary to ask the reason—he had been so 
punished by mosquitos that he was almost 
unrecognizable. 

It seems to me very remarkable how many 
lawyers (/e., attorneys and solicitors) have 
obtained some amount of distinction in litera- 
ture or some walk of life other than that of 
their own profession. An instance presents 
itself to me in M. H. Bloxam, who wrote 
‘The Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,’ the first book of the kind, but 
there have since been several imitations, the 
best known being Parker’s ‘ Introduction to 
the Study of Gothic Architecture.’ 

Nevertheless, though the clergy (Crock- 
ford’s ‘Clerical Directory’) and the doctors 
(*The Medical Directory’) have each yearly 
biographical dictionaries, lawyers (barristers 
and solicitors), under the blighting influence 
of the ‘Law List, have none. Yet ! believe 
they could show a record not inferior to the 
other professions. 


than his son had for his education. Moreover, his 
eldest daughter, born about ISIS, is still living. I 
fancy an attorney had then to be articled for seven 
years, and this agrees with the year 1820, when his 
name first appears in the ‘ Law List’ asa solicitor, 
which I presume could not have taken place before 
he was twenty-one. I do not know the exact date 
when the time for a barrister was reduced from 
tive to three years, or an attorney or solicitor from 
seven to five. 


As with H. 8. Ashbee (see 9" S. viii. 460),. 
it has been left to foreigners to recognize 
Charnock’s services to literature and his 
| original inquiries, all much too little noticed 
both here and abroad. The chief recognition 
is that of the University of Géttingen, which 
conferred on him the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. 

The only book of reference in which I find. 
| some biographical particulars is ‘Men of the- 
| Time,’ first in 1875, repeated in the last 

edition, 1895, before it was merged in ‘ Who’s 
Who.’ But he is unknown to ‘Who’s Who,’ 
where I find many more fashionable men 
who have done less. Nor is he in Barwick’s 
‘Pocket Remembrancer,’ with its 30,000. 
| names, ancient and modern, up to 1903. 

| Dr. Charnock had been unwell for several 
‘years. On my return after some weeks’ 
absence I called at his rooms, when I was. 
told that he had died a fortnight before, on 
2 March. Hence the short notes that ap- 
op in the press on the 17th ; but there 
1ad been no announcement. There was not 
a relation nor a stranger who had enough 
care for him to do this little ottice. I do not 
say this reproachfully ; it was his own fault. 
He passed away peacefully, unnoticed and 
unknown, in the house in which he had 
lodged for some years, No. 30, Millman Street, 
attended to by strangers. For their long 
attention he has left them a handsome 
legacy, and relatives and friends are not 
forgotten among the numerous legacies he 
left, his property being about 10,000/. in 
value. 

Notwithstanding his legal education, in his 
desire to be generous, the legacies in his will 
are for a larger amount than he had to give, 
though he frequently made fresh wills, the 
last being dated in 1898. 

The following works are entered under his 
name in the Catalogue of the Library of the 
British Museum :— 


Guide to the Tyrol, Pedestrian Tours during the 


Summers of 1852 and 1853. 1857. 
Local Etymology. 1859. 
Verba Nominalia. 1866. 
Ludus Patronymicus. 1868. 


Ancient Manoria! Customs, Tenures, Xc., in 
Essex. 1870. 

Patronymica Cornu-Britannica. 1870. 

Glossary of the Essex Dialect. 1880. 

Prenomina : Etymology of the Principal Christian 
Names of Great Britain and Ireland. 1882. 

Nuces Etymologice. 1889. 

He edited Anthropologia for the London 
Anthropological Society (1874-6), and papers 
contributed by him to it, to the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, and to the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, were - 
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struck off separately. He also edited ‘ Brad- 
shaw’s lilus’rated Handbook to Spain and 
Portugal.’ Raten THOMAS. 
[We knew Charnock during many years, and 
found him reticent. His contributions were gene- 
rally short, but their occasional appearances pro- 
voked serious remonstrances from philologiets. ) 


*DIRECTIONS TO CHURCHWARDENS, 

pamphlet, by Humphrey Prideaux, 
Archdeacon of Suffolk, contains many points 
of interest, both in regard to law (Church) 
and language. There is nothing, probably, 
that is not already known, and yet the read- 
ing of it induces many reflections which may 

rove interesting to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

t may be noted en passant that the statement 
in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
that Prideaux held this appointment tll 
#694 does not tally with the evidence of the 
pamphlet, which was published by him in 
1701 in his capacity of Archdeacon of Suffolk. 
The prefatory letter is not only addressed to 
the clergy of that archdeaconry, but it is 
signed Humphrey Prideaux, Archdeacon of 
Suffolk. Further, the second edition, printed 
in 1704, has, similarly, his name and oftice on 
the title-page, though it is certainly question- 
able if he held the oftice then, for in the 
meantime he had been appointed to the 
Deanery of Norwich. 

What is rather remarkable in the language 
of the pamphlet is the running explanation 
which often accompanies the terms used by 
the writer. Thus, in employing the term 
“outsetter,” he adds, “‘ who occupieth lands 
én the Parish, but doth not inhabit there.” 
This word has fallen into desuetude, and 
perhaps was never in very general use, and 
yet we have no successor or equivalent to 
describe the class of person referred to. 
Again, in using the term “ chapel-of-ease,” 
he speaks of those who build a chapel ** for 
their own ease,” to save their walking a dis- 
tance to the church, which is a dis-ease to 
the rest of the parish, who have, in con- 
sequence, to make larger contributions to 
keep up that church and its services. Then, 
in using the term “patron,” he speaks of 
him in the alternative as “founder,” a fact 
too often lost sight of by those who decry 
the prevailing system of presentation. Side- 
men are also spoken of as “quest-men”; but, 
curiously enough to those of us who are 
only accustomed to modern terms and usages, 
the rector, or the possessor of the rectorial 
tithes, is always the “parson,” and there is 
no mention of the vestry. It is “the parish 
aaeeting,” as if the writer had been living in 


the present day, with this difference in sub- 
stance, that the business transacted was of a 
strictly ecclesiastical character. 

One is further surprised to find legal 
a abounding, though it cannot 
1ave conveyed much meaning to lay church- 
wardens. Perhaps the term “assertory oath” 
scarcely comes under this definition, but a 
few lines before this we read, “they will 
prescribe thereto,” meaning “they can claim 


a prescription”; and a few lines after we 
find the term “peremptory exception,” a 
| strictly legal phrase for a claim to have the 
| action dismissed. 


In regard to Church laws, it is curious to 
note the vehemence with which the arch- 
deacon asserts the right of the Church to 
enforce the ecclesiastical law. He must have 
felt her authority slipping away from her, and 
these ‘Directions to Churchwardens’ were 
his own individual effort to stem the tide. 
No language is too strong for the wickedness 
of those who evaded their spiritual duties, as 
he conceived them, and he would certainly 
have called down fire and brimstone upon 
them had the law allowed him and had he 
possessed the power. 

At that period no one who lived in the 
parish could refuse the office of church- 
warden, who had to make oath faithfully 
to fulfil the very unpleasant duties thrust 
upon him. These consisted largely in “ pre- 
senting ” persons who did not attend church, 
and in haling before a justice of the peace 
those who committed certain offences. It 
was a part of the duties to chastise boys 
who misbehaved in church, the beadle’s juris- 
diction in these matters not being at that 
time generally recognized; to remove the 
hats of those who persisted in keeping them 
on, to see that the congregation knelt during 
prayers, and to hunt up incontinent persons 
and common swearers. The very mention 
of a certain class of misbehaviour during ser- 
vice reveals a parlous state of things, which 
not only continued, but grew; and there 
are persons alive now who remember the 
ditticulty that attended one clergyman, more 
earnest and reverent than his fellows, in his 
endeavours to stop the smoking that was a 
common practice in the church of this parish 
during divine service. He only succeeded at 
last by hiring some burly fellows to eject the 
offenders. 

_ Much of all this is well known, and yet 
it makes one rub one’s eyes to observe the 
very intolerance of the Act of Toleration. 
It is far easier to obtain an exemption cer- 
tificate from vaccination now than it was for 
a parishioner to obtain permission to attend 
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a Dissenting place of worship. Even school- 
masters had to be licensed for their duties 
by the ordinary, for, as the archdeacon 
pithily puts it, “it was never intended they 
should poison posterity with their errors.” 

It is interesting to read, as a little sidelight 
on prevailing habits, that one of the reasons | 
for advocating the plurality of livings was 
to enable the clergy to dispense hospitality. 
If such were for the purpose of supplying 
the sick and needy, no more beneficial object 
can be imagined ; but I very much fear a more 
personal and less kindly form of hospitality 
was intended. 

There is, however, one injunction which is | 
very much to be commended. In levying | 
rates for the service of the church the land 
is only to be taxed for the repair and 
upkeep of the structure. All the movable | 
chattels are to be maintained and replaced | 
by levying a rate on the personal estates of | 
the parishioners. This is a shadow, thrown 
from a long distance, that we may well hope 
to be the precursor of an alteration in our 
sae of rating, which hampers the land, 
already overburdened, and lets pass all the 
vast accumulation of personal wealth to be 
enjoyed without toll by its fortunate pos- 
sessors. HorcomBe INGLEBy. 

Sedgeford Hall, King’s Lynn. 


*Love’s Lanour’s Lost’: 1rs Date.—Mr. | 
D. R. Crark, ante, p. 170, quotes some | 
remarks on p. 38 of my little book. He, 
however, unintentionally Joes this not quite | 
fairly. He cites them as if my words were 


|any play. 


“ enlarged,” which I use as one of description, 
and the word “augmented,” unquestionably 
employed on the title-page of the Folio 
of 1598? I always like to be instructed ; 
but my dense mind fails to grasp the 
substance of the correction suggested here. 
Two other points are conveyed by the 
passage which Mr. CLark cites, in addition 
to the above. First, differing from my 
friends the Baconians, I say that it is, for the 


| most part, utterly impossible to ascribe a 


precise date as that of the exact origin of 
Next, I urge Marlow’s sudden 
death, and the laboured and_ elaborate 
bringing in of the player of Stratford as his 
“mask” for Bacon (the *‘man behind the 


|mask”), as betrayed by the play of ‘ The 


Taming of the Shrew.’ That was the first play 
which followed the poems of ‘Venus and 
Adonis’ and of ‘ Lucrece.’ I also urge the 
truth of my hypothesis as shown even more 
plainly by the two different spellings of the 
pseudo-word adopted. About this time it 
was (in 1598) for comedies, such as ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost,’ spelt as “Shakespere,” and 


' for tragedies spelt as “Shake-speare”; which 


latter form was again in 1599 put to a 
tragedy (‘Henry LV.’). But in 1600 the form 


/of name just cited was placed on a comedy 


as one word. In later years the use of 
the same forms of word became employed 
in a way which my little “outline” tries to 
explain. 

f Mr. Ciark will read my humble work a 


| little more studiously, and he and his friends 


(who are at present Stratford believers) will 
meet my friends and myself (a convinced 


put as a verbatim quotation. This they were | Baconian one), such consideration as I have 
not. The whole work was professedly the | been able to give to the *‘ evidence leads me 
mere “outline” of a “story.” The passage | to believe that both the Stratfordians and 


Mr. Crark cites strongly shows itself that 
this was meant for a mere statement only, 
since two words in it, intended for a verbatim 
quotation, are expressly so marked, as can 
readily be seen by any one. 

But I, nevertheless, will at once grasp the 
whole substance of Mr. CrLark’s criticism. 
My passage, as a whole, points out that the 
date of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ is mistaken 
by those who think it to have been first 
put upon the stage in or about 1598. That 
it is of a much earlier date is shown by the 
statement that an earlier version of the 
play had been “ enlarged ” by “Shakespeare,” 
who, Mr. CLarkK would have said, had 
“augmented” it then. I have confessedly a 
slow and stupid mind. But will Mr. Crark 


kindly point out what difference in the sub- 
stance of my statement is conveyed, in his 


opinion, by the difference between the word 


the Baconians would the better appreciate 
the arguments which each can adduce for 
the cause he has espoused. 
G. Prrr-Lewts. 

Dean Swirt THE Irisu Stace. — In 
his ‘Closing Years of Dean Swift,’ at p. 131, 
Sir William Wilde gives some account of a 
coarse unprinted poem written by the great 
satirist, circa 1692, under title ‘ Mrs. Butler 
the Player in Ireland to Mrs. Bracegirdle 
Her Correspondent in London.’ Two con- 
temporary copies of this exist: one in an 
almanac formerly belonging to Swift, and 
the other in the first volume of a compilation 
called ‘The Whimsical Medley’ letherwien 
known as ‘The Lanesborough MSS.’), now 
in Trinity College, Dublin. Wilde's account 
of this collection of chroniqgues scandaleuses 
is full of blunders. He begins by calling it 
‘The Whimsical Miscellany,’ and gives a 
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wrong reference for the poem referred to, 
which will be found in vol. i. p. 106. 

On the declaration of peace on 23 March, 
1692, the Smock Alley Theatre reopened its 
doors after «a long silence; and it was pro- 
bably about that period that Mrs. Butler 
(according to the relation in Cibber’s 
* Apology ’) went to Ireland from Drury Lane 
on practically her own terms. Swift, in pre- 


tending that his poem was sent from one | - 
gives noclue. The English dictionaries give 


actress to another, unwittingly set a trap 
into which Sir W. R. Wilde walked with 
unsuspecting ease. A careful reading of the 
thirty-eight lines shows that the whole is 
merely a coarse satire, unredeemed by any 
grace of wit or felicity of style, on several 
fashionable grandes dames of the town. But 
Wilde carelessly assumes that the names 
mentioned—Dillon, Bellew, Uniacke, Askins, 
Foulkes, Poultney, Atkinson, and Jackson— 
are those of contemporary Dublin actresses, 
and looks upon the poem as a serious reflec- 
tion upon the Irish stage of the period. This 
is preposterous. One searches in vain for 
mention of any such names in the records of 


the Dublin, or the London, stage at the | 


close of the seventeenth century. It is note- 
worthy, too, that although players were not 
given to chop and change much in those 
days, Chetwood makes no mention of any of 


these ladies in his ‘General History of the | 


Stage’; and yet he gives the full casts of 
three plays—‘ The Comical Revenge,’ ‘She 
Wou'd if She Cou’d,’ and ‘ The Man of Mode’ 
— performed at Smock Alley 1694. 

My argument could be satisfactorily driven 
home were it possible to quote the poem 
in extenso. However, I give the first twelve 
lines, and draw attention particularly to the 
tenth, as establishing my case :— 


Mrs. Butler the Player in Ireland to Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, Her Correspond' in London. 

Mars, my dear Friend, was so triumphant grown 
Sach Civill Warrs before were never known. 
They were so prejudicial! to my Trade 
I scarce could Liue both by the Gown and Blade ; 
But now | hope thanks to our kinder starrs 

We shall have here no more intestine Jarrs: 
Bellona shall no more infect this age, 

Venus alone shall tread our lustfull Stage. ; 
These are the chief Pimps, Panders, Whores of witt 
That fill intriguing Boxes and the Pitt. 
Dillon wou'd be an Angell was her mind 
Like to her face so gloriously refin'd. 

Certain allusions to one or two of the ladies 
mentioned in other poems in the same 
volume of ‘The Whimsical Medley’ go to 
prove that Swift was attacking people of 
rank and fashion. Cf.i. p. 53, Bellew; p. 110, 


possible proceeding for a minor Dublin 

actress at the fag end of the seventeenth 

century. W. J. Lawrence. 
Dublin. 


“Vorvope”: Pronunciation. — The 
recent publication of a charming little book, 
‘Songs of the Valiant Voivode, by Héléne 
Vacaresco, raises the question of how this 
title should be pronounced. Miss Vacaresco 


only vdivode, which is no doubt admissible, 
while they omit vo/vdde, used by Longfellow 
in his ‘Seanderbeg’ :— 

But he cared not for Hospodars, 

Nor for Baron or Voivode, 

As on through the night he rode 

And gazed at the fateful stars. 
This is the accentuation I myself prefer, 
and it agrees with the forms in most 
European tongues, such as German Wodiwdde, 
Italian raivdda, Roumanian voirdd, kc. The 
exception is Servian, which has véevoda ; but 
Servian is a peculiar language, and at some 


| period, perhaps not very distant, underwent 


a complete accentual shift, with the result 
that the Servian stress is now one syllable in 
advance of the Russian. This means that 
the Russian pronunciation roerdda is more 
correct than Servian ¢dévod«. Compare the 
ancient title of the Montenegrin rulers, 
which in Russian retains its original stress, 
Vladika, whereas Servians call it Vldédika. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Russtan Names.—The notes by my learned 
friend H. K. upon ‘ Zemstvo,’ printed «ante, 
pp. 185, 233, induce me to pen a few obser- 
vations upon some prominent names about 
which popular misconception exists. The 
name of the eminent general Kuropatkin, 
yronounced as spelt, is of humble origin, 
being traced to the fowl kuropdtha, a kind 
of partridge. There is no connexion with 
the princely name Kropotkin, which is ap- 
parently related to the verb kropot:t, to make 
a fuss. The name of the admiral of the 
Baltic fleet is generally erroneously trans- 
literated Rozhdestvensky, the easy inference 
being that it is an adjective from ro:hdestvo, 
Christmas. As I recently corrected a Russian, 
the name is really Rozhestvensky,and perhaps 
comes from ;ozh, barley, or vozha, a face. 
Bezobrasov (4e:z, without ; o4raz, form) is an 
unpromising name, signifying ugly or uncul- 
tured. Sakharov is evidently from sakhar, 
sugar, a familiar Indo-European word. 
Niebogatov is from ne, not; Jogati, rich. 
General Liniévitch is, I believe, of Polish 


Uniacke ; and p. 130, Dillon. One of these | origin, and his name may have come from 
ladies kept a handsome footman, an im- | /en, flax, though at first glance it resembles 
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Zinia, a line. The Ober-Procuror of the Holy 
Synod, Mr. Pobiedonostsev, bears a name 
worthy of a Crusader (pobieda, victory ; nosets, 
bearer). Drahomirov would be “dear to the 
world” (draho for dorogo, dear ; mir, world). 
It is scarcely necessary to state that many 
of Russia’s ablest men are of foreign ex- 
traction, near or remote, a fact in the history 
of our own and other countries. Such names 
as Witte, Gripenberg, Rennenkampf, and 
Bilderling proclaim their Teutonic origin. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common. 


CoLosseum v. CoLtisEuM.—As this word is 
constantly coming before the public with 
reference to a noted place of amusement, the 
following extract from Merivale’s ‘History 
of Rome under the Empire’ may prove illus- 
trative of the correct orthography. The date 
seemingly is A.D. 79 :— 

**The name of Colosseum, popularly attached to 
it, and improperly written Coliseum, first occurs 
in the works of our countryman Bede in the seventh 
century. Its origin is not accurately known, and 
is referred by some to the gigantic size of the build- 
ing, by others, with more probability, to the colossus 
of Nero, which was planted before its entrance. 
The name of Flavian was dropped perhaps on the 
fall of the dynasty by which it was raised, and the 
late designation may have come into use as early 
as the age of the Antonines.”—-Chap. Ix. 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Tue Letarracan Vers. — The Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Holland was good 
enough to publish last August at Amsterdam 
that part of my ‘ Analytical and Quotational 
Synopsis of the Verb used in Leicarraga’s 
New Testament of 1571, in French //euscara,’ 
which includes the 286 forms occurring in 
the Epistles of St. Paul to the Ephesians and 
the Thessalonians. I am glad to have this 
opportunity of doing my duty by pointing 
out two corrections to be made on p. 8, for 
the benefit of any reader who may happen 
to peruse the offprint, viz., 1. 15, read “r. s.,” 
not i. s.”; 1. 32, read “35,” not “5.” On 
p. 9, 1. 18, after “sera” insert ‘* bon.” In 
another part of the same immense work, 
published in the Revue de Linguistique, 
tome xxxi. (Paris, 1898), one must read on 
p- 131, 1. 3, ** 1° pers.,” not “ 2° pers.” ; tome 
XXXVi., Pp. 323, 17, in the definition of 
eT'zeaquiagu, read “ pl. 1°,” not “s. 1°.” To any 
one acquainted with Baskish the quotations 
will have sufficed already to show that a 
misprint escaped my attention in the defini- 
tions which are hereby rectified. The afore- 
said offprint may be had from Messrs. Parker 
& Son, 27, Broad Street, Oxford. 

E. 8. Dopeson. 


| 


Str Tuomas Browne's Epiraru. (See 
ante, p. 149.)—In the ‘ Posthumous Works of 
Sir Thomas Browne,’ edited by Owen Brig- 
stocke, M.P., and published in 1712, there is 
a transcript of the epitaph upon Sir Thomas 
Browne’s monument in St. Peter’s, Mancroft, 
Norwich ; and in his Life, by Simon Wilkin 
(1836), are descriptions of the epitaphs of Sir 
Thomas Browne (0+. 1682); his widow, Dame 
Dorothy Browne (0). 1685); their son, Dr. 
Edward Browne (0/. 1708); and their grand- 
son, Dr. Thomas Browne (0%. 1710). 

In an Appendix to ‘Religio Medici’ 
(“Golden Treasury” Series, 1892) is an ex- 
planation of the quaint inscription found in 
1840 upon Sir Thomas Browne's coflin-lid, 
which is now to be seen, with his portrait, in 
the vestry of St. Peter’s, Mancroft, and which 
reads as follows :— 

Amplissimus Vir 
Dns Thomas Browne Miles, Medicine 
Dr Annos Natus 77 Denatus 19 Die 
mensis Octobris, Anno Dni 1682, hoc 
leculo indormiens, Corporis Spagy- 
rici pulvere, plumbum in aurum 
Convertit. 

I may add that it is proposed to erect 
a bronze statue of Sir wieemen Browne at 
Norwich, for which a subscription list is 
open. G. Bricstocke. 
Ryde, L.W. 


Henry Battowe.—This learned gentle- 
man, who taught Dr. Johnson a good deal of 
law, is the subject of a painstaking article in 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ His will is as follows : 

“‘July the 4, 1782. This is my last Will and 
Testament. I give to my Lord Camden all my 
Books and Manuscripts: to my servant Bakky, 
seperate from her husband, 400/.: to my servant 
Molly, 200/.; to Mrs. Watson, 100/. All the rest 
and residue of my estate I give to Mr. R‘ichard]) 
Stevenson, and make my L* Camden and him my 
executors. I give to Mr. Graves 20£ for opening 
my body.” 

As he was a great lawyer, he, of course, 
forgot to sign his will or to have it wit- 
nessed, so two married ladies had to be 
called to identify the handwriting. The 
bore the curious names of Greenban 
Jemisson and Cassandra Sinnett. The will 
is in P.C.C. 340, Gostling. In his note in 
Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ Malone wrongly 
calls him “Thomas Ballow.” 

Gorpon GoopwIn. 


few can now 
remember the use of the pillion. G. W., an 


old man of eighty-nine, told me recently that 
when he was a lad, and lived at Southorpe, 
near Northorpe, in North Lincolnshire, the 
women were still accustomed “to ride pillion” 
when they went to Kirton-in-Lindsey. G. W. 
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| 
recollects threshing-tlails being commonly 


used when he was a grown man, “ because, 
you see, there were only a few horse-machines, 
and steam threshing-machines had not comed 
up” (¢¢., been introduced to the agricultural 
world of Lincolnshire). M. P. 


Queries. 
We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 


direct. 


Inscription ON oF CONSTANTINE 
THE Great.—Dr. Walsh, ‘ Narrative of a 
Journey from Constantinople,’ 1828, gives in 
Appendix iv., @ propos to nothing in the text, 
an inscription in the Church of the Apostles 
at Constantinople, which he says Gennadios, 
first Patriarch under Muhammad IL, deci- 
phered by supplying vowels to Greek letter- 
ing. It is brietly as follows :— 

“On Ist Indict the Kingdom of Ishmael he who 
is called Muhammad shall overturn the race of 
Paleologi and take the seven-hilled (city) and reign 
there, subdue many nations, desolate islands as 
far as Euxine Sea. On Sth Indict he shall subdue 
Peloponnesus;: on 9th Indict lead forces against 
countries of North; on 10th overthrow the Dal- 
mative ; again he shall turn back for a time: he 
stirs up mighty war against Dalmatians, and is 
somewhat broken, and the peoples and tribes, with 


assistance of western nations, shall engage in war | 


by sea and land and overthrow Ishmael. His 


descendants shall reign with less, little, very little | 


(power). But the yellow-haired race together with 
all their coadjutors shall overthrow Ishmael and 
shall take the seven-hilled (city). Then shall they 
kindle a fierce intestine war till 5th hour, and 
thrice shall a voice shout ‘Stand! Stand!’ and 
fear (to proceed) make anxious haste, and on your 
right hand you will find a man, noble, admirable, 
courageous, him shall ye have for your Lord, for 
he is my friend. In accepting him my will*® is 
fulfilled.” 

The Marquis of Huntly copies it, accepting 
this. Manitestly it is a much later fabrica- 
tion. In all my reading of Byzantine authors 
I never came across it, and just now neither 
Dukas nor Phrantzes is within reach, and no 
life of Constantine refers to it. Is anything 
known about it? Was it on the tomb in 1827 
when Walsh was at Constantinople? In the 
body of his book he mentions such prophecies, 
and one specially on a column in the Forum, 
but does not allude to this, which is added 
in an appendix. The British Museum authori- 
ties know nothing of it. But some one who 
has lived in Constantinople may know if it 
exists, and its probable date of concoction. 

W. Deputy-Surgeon-General. 


Peter the Great? 


Satay’s Aurocrara.—Among the plates 

ublished as a supplement to Collin de 
Plancy’s ‘Dictionnaire Infernal,’ Paris, 1826, 
there is a facsimile of the pact made by Satan 
and other evil angels with the notorious 
Urbain Grandier, who was burned as a 
sorcerer in 1634. The original is said to have 
been preserved in the archives 6f Poitiers. 
It bears the signature Sutanas, in fair and 
legible script. Can any reader inform me if 
this is unique? or are there other specimens 


‘extant of Satan’s handwriting ? 
in order that the answers may be sent to them | 


| we have the stem of legere, to pick up. 


James Pratt, Jun. 


Date OF THE CREATION.—I am anxious to 
find the statement that I once read, that the 
creation of the world took place on Saturday, 


the —— of —-——, B.c. 4004. Can one of your 
readers help me with chapter and verse ? 
V. 


Ticernacus.— Is there an Irish MS. of 
the above title? I think it may be spelt 
erroneously. It is mentioned with the well- 
known ‘Annals of Ulster’ in Mant’s ‘ Hist. 
Ch. of Ireland,’ 1840. 

Cuarves 8. Bt. 


St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Du Barrt.—Is this the correct method of 
spelling the name of the mistress of Louis XV.? 
Thackeray, in ‘Vanity Fair,’ uses this form, 
though it seems to be more usually spelt 
Du Barry. Lance. H. HuGues. 

[No.] 


*My Covustn’s Tate or A Cock AND A 
Butt.’—Who was the author of a miscella- 
neous assortment of tales in prose and verse, 
printed probably in the eighteenth century, 
of which one was entitled ‘My Cousin’s Tale 
of a Cock and a Bull’? Is this the origin of 
the expression “a cock-and-bull story ”? 

F. A. Epwarps. 

[The answer to the second question is, No. The 
*N.E.D.,’” *Cock-and-bull,’ has several seven- 
teenth-century quotations. See Dr. Murray’s 
query on the subject, 7S. viii. 447 ; and the replies, 
ix. 270, 452, 494.) 


PRIVILEGE AND Sacritece. — How is it 
that these words are used, as they ery | 
are used, so differently? Why do we spea 
of an abuse of privilege and not abuse of sacri- 
lege? How is it that sacrilege itself means 
abuse of something ? 

The answer is that though /egium in each 
ease is derived ultimately from the same 
Lat. stem /eg-, yet is from two different 
forms of its use. In privilegium we have 
the stem of /ex, a law, while in sacrilegium 


So 


_ that a sacrilege is correctly used to indicate 


—— 
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a taking of what is sacred ; privilege to in- 
dicate a private law or right. 
Will some reader correct any mistake in 
this explanation ? S. T. ann C. C. 
City of London College. 


Avtuor or Quotation Wantep.—I should 
be glad if some reader could inform me, direct 
and at once, who wrote the following, and 
refer me to the work in which it occurs :— 

“ As she sat that evening in her chamber, leaning 
her pretty head on her hands, there came a tap, tap 
= the silvery pane, that brought a smile to her 

ips. 


C. LoncLey JENKINS. 


14, Argyle Road, West Faling. 


Brsuor Ricuarp Cox, 1500-81.—On what | 
authority is it generally stated that Bishop | 
Cox came from Whaddon, in Buckingham- 
shire? A family who claim descent from 
him came from Wiltshire, where there is also 
a Whaddon. Was it his daughter Rachel (?) 
who married Thomas Bentham, Bishop of 
Lichfield? Is anything known of his son 
John and where he settled ? E. G. C. 

(The ‘D.N.B.’ states that Cox was born at 
Whaddon, in Buckinghamshire, and that he re- 
ceived part of his education at the Benedictine 
priory of St. Leonard Snelshall, which is in the 
parish of Whaddon. The only daughters named in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ are Joanna, widow of John, eldest 
son of Archbishop Parker; and Rhoda. The wife 
of Bishop Bentham is called Matilda in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
but her surname is not mentioned. } 


Cureton's Brigadier-General 
Charles Cureton, after a brilliant military 
career, fell in a skirmish at Ramnagar, which 
preceded the great battle of Chilianwallah in 
1849, and some eighty or ninety of his soldiers | 
fell with him. When galloping down to 
extricate his cavalry from a defile, he was | 
shot through the heart. What is the mean- | 
ing of “Cureton’s Multanis” in the sub- 
joined cutting from 7he Standard of 18 Feb- | 
ruary? He seems to have given his name to | 
a regiment :— 

“India Office, Feb. 17 [1905].—R. B. B. Howe, 
83rd Wallajahbad Light Infantry; and A. C. H. | 
Smithett, 15th Lancers (Cureton’s Multanis), to be | 
Majors.” 

There is a memorial of Cureton in St. Mary’s | 
Church, Shrewsbury. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Croxker’s Pantomimes. — Will some kind 
reader give a list of the pantomimes written 
by Thos. Crofton Croker? The ordinary 
bibliographies do not print them. I have a 
copy of his ** Harlequin and the Eagle ; or, 
the Man in the Moon and his Wife. As| 


acted in the Adelphi Theatre, Christmas, 
1826.” In his fine bold autograph I find on 
title “ By Thos. Crofton Croker,” in the jp od 
place for republication. I believe all his 
anonymous writings were collected in his 
library, and so marked, perhaps with a view 
in his “ Jas. 


Westey anp THe Wic.—Can any of the 
contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ kindly tell me if 
the Rev. John Wesley wore a wig ? 

ANDREWS. 

Hull Royal Institution. 


Snorter: Watroie. — Can any of your 
readers tell me the Christian name and exact 
relationship to Lady Walpole of the person 
mentioned in the following entry among the 
deaths in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1734? 
“Dy’d Oct. 19. — Shorter, Esq., a near 
relative of Sir Robert Walpole’s Lady.” 

Leorotp A. VIDLER. 

The Stone House, Rye. 


Groves Famity.—I should be grateful for 
any particulars of my great-uncle, (?) Groves, 
who was a friend of Count d'Orsay, and of 
the Emperor of the French (presumably 
Napoleon III.), under whom he lived in Paris. 
My grandfather, Thomas Groves, brother of 
the above, was born in 1791-2, his father 
being Paul Groves, who was, I believe, a 
London banker. Any information relating 
to any of these, or to other members of the 
family, will be gratefully acknowledged. 

ARTHUR GROVES. 

91, Friern Barnet Road, Friern Barnet, N. 


HoLtsorn AND some 
correspondent kindly furnish me with infor- 
mation, or refer me to good authorities, con- 
cerning the original owners, their successors, 
and the dimensions of the manors of Holborn, 
Bloomsbury (Blemundsbury), St. Giles, and 
Portpoole (Gray's Inn)? 1 have consulted 
Domesday Book, Clinch, Blott, Parton, Dobie, 
Loftie, and other books on the district and 
London generally, and from these I learn 
that at the time of the Conquest Hole-burn 
was Crown land, and Rugmere (St. Giles’s 
and Bloomsbury) a prebendal manor of St. 
Paul's ; also that the manor of Holborn was 
granted by John le Straunge, Earl of Knokyn, 
to the Earl of Arundel and others in 1385 ; 
that at the erection of St. Giles’s soe 
Hospital a manor of St. Giles was probably 
formed out of Rugmere; that William de 
Blemund, or De Bleomont, or Beaumunde, 
made Blemund’s Ditch in the reign of King 
John, and was lord of the manor of Blemunds- 
bury ; also that Portpoole was an ancient 
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manor of the canons of St. Paul's, and 
became property of the Greys of Wilton in 
or about 1294; that Holborn was also a pre- 
bendal manor of St. Paul's, and that Holborn 
(or Oldbourne) Manor House stood in Shoe 
Lane (owner and date of erection nut given). 
But in most cases I have been unable to 
confirm these statements. blott, in his 
‘Chronicle of Blemundsbury,’ says that Roger 
de Bellus-Mont or Bellomonte, a/ias Blemonte, 
Blemund, was one of the Conqueror’s favour- 
ites, and was first Earl of Leicester, but was 
better known as Earl of Mellent. He entered 
into possession of the Royal Manor of Hol- 
born, which afterwards bore the family name 
of Blemundsbury, and of which he was first 
lord. I shall be obliged if some one will 
kindly tell me how I can prove these state- 
ments without wading through countless 
ancient volumes. oO. & P 


{Much information about the early history of 
Holborn will be found at 8 S. ix. 185, 289, 369, 


437; x. 15; xii. 310: 9S. i. 48; 10 S. ii. 308, 392, 
57, 493; ili, 56, 


LanGciey Sir Roperr Francis. 

—In an account given in Collins’s ‘ Peerage’ 
(edited by Sir Egerton Brydges, vol. ii., pub. 
1812) of the Newcastle family, it is said 
that Sir Thomas Clinton, who is believed 
to have lost his life in an expedition under 
John of Gaunt against the Spaniards about 
1386, 
“left by his wife Joan, daughter and coheir of Sir 
Hugh Meynell, of Langley Meynell, in Derbyshire, 
only a daughter, his heir, named Anne, married 
to Sir Robert Francis, of Formark, in com. Derb., 
whence is descended the present Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart.” 

Can any of your readers inform me where 
this Langley Meynell is to be found in 
Derbyshire? Is it the place now called 
Mill? 

I should be glad also to have any par- 
ticulars respecting the family of Sir Robert 
Francis, of Formark, or his descendants. 

Josern RopceErs. 

12, St. Hilda’s, Whitby. 


Rowsk or Rovs or Cransrorp, West 
Surroik.—-I shall be glad to know if this 
branch of the family of Rous is still repre- 
sented in the direct male line. I have full 
particulars of the other branches, but the 
pocieress of this branch given in the printed 

ks abruptly terminate about the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century. E. S. R. 


Hovuss or AnJov.—Can any one kindly 
tell me where to find a trustworthy and 


concise genealogical table of the House of 
Anjou? 


Beglics. 


THOMAS COOPER. 
(10 §. iii. 229.) 

In the first number of Northern Tribune 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne, January, 1854), edited 
by Mr. Joseph Cowen, jun., afterwards pro- 
srietor of The Newcastle Daily Chronicle and 
M.P. for the city, is a review of ‘ Alderman 
Ralph ; or, the History of the Borough and 
Corporation of the Borough of Willowacre,’ 
| by Adam Hornbook (London, Routledge & 

Co., 1853). It was an open secret at the time 
that the author was Thomas Cooper, who 
|} was a contributor to the magazine, with 
| George Jacob Holyoake, Goodwyn Barmby, 
| Fenton Hood, Spencer T. Hall, “January 
| Searle,” W. J. Linton the engraver (from 
|whose private press at Brantwood the 
| magazine was issued), and other kindred 
| spirits. But I do not think that the author- 
ship was publicly avowed till, in 1872, Cooper 
published his autobiography. On pp. 334-6 
of that book he describes the completion of 
‘Alderman Ralph’ early in the morning of 
the day of the Duke of Wellington’s funeral. 
He had tried his hand at a novel before, 
which Chapman «& Hall rejected ; then 

**T threw aside the rejected manuscript and com- 
menced an entirely new story, which I finished 
on the morning of the Great Duke's funeral, and 
entitled ‘ Alderman Ralph.’ I took this manuscript 
to Mr. Edward Chapman and asked him whether 
he would look it over and tell me whether he would 
publish it. He consented to receive it for _c-o-n- 
s-i-d-e-r-a-t-i-o-n. It was rejected, of course. I quite 
expected that......My novel was put into the hands 
of Messrs. Routledge, and they received it and 
| published it in 1853.” 

| Cooper was paid 100/. for this novel, and 
ithe same sum for another, ‘The Family 
‘eud’; with these two his excursions into 
novel-writing ended. Ricuarp WELForD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The novel ‘Alderman Ralph’ was written 
isa Thomas Cooper, the Chartist, at the 


iggestion of Mr. Edward Chapman, of the 
| firm of Chapman & Hall, and was published 
in 1853 by Routledge. See Cooper's ‘ Auto- 
biography,’ p. 334. The full title of the book 
is an elaborate one, and the work is described 
}as “ By Adam Hornbook, Student by his own 
| Fireside and among his Neighbours when he 
can secure the Arm-Chair in the Corner.” 
The book is not mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B, 
list of Cooper’s works. Joun OXBERRY. 

Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


The book named and another, ‘ The Family 
Feud,’ by the author of ‘Alderman Ralph,’ 
1855, have been commonly attributed to 


~ 
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him for many years, and are so in the B.M. 
Catalogue. Tuomas. 


{Replies also from Mr. J. T. Pace and Mr. J. 
Rapcuirre.] 

“AN OLD WOMAN WENT TO MARKET” 
(10 S. ii. 502 ; iii. 10, 74).—Reference is made 
(p. 10) to J. O. Halliwell’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes 
and Tales of England.’ This is, 1 suppose, 
an enlarged edition of ‘ The Nursery Rhymes 
of England, collected chiefly from Oral Tradi- 
tion,’ edited by James Orchard Halliwell, 
third edition, 1844, which contains (p. 178) 

A kid,a kid, my father bought 
For two pieces of money : 
A kid,a kia. 
An editorial note at the beginning says :— 

“ The original of ‘The house that Jack built’ is 
og py to be a hymn in Sepher Haggadah, 
ol. 23, a translation of which is here given. The 
historical interpretation was first given by P. N. 
Leberecht at Leipsic, in 1731, and is printed in 7h: 
Christian Reformer, vol. xvii. p. 28. The original 
is in the Chaldee language, and it may be men- 
tioned that a very fine Hebrew manuscript of the 
fable, with illuminations, is in the possession of 
George Otfor, Esq., of Hackney.” 

As the interpretation given at the end 
differs considerably from that in Mr. Cur. 
Watson's note (ii. 503), it would be well to 
give it a place in‘ N. & Q.’ The numbers 
refer to the stanzas :— 


“ The following is the interpretation :— 

“J. The kid, which was one of the pure animals, 
denotes the Hebrews. 

“The father, by whom it was purchased, is 
Jehovah, who represents himself as sustaining this 
relation to the Hebrew nation. The two pieces of 
money signify Moses and Aaron, through whose 
mediation the Hebrews were brought out of Egypt. 

“2. The cat denotes the Assyrians, by whom the 
ten tribes were carried into captivity. 

“*3. The dog is symbolical of the Babylonians. 

“*4. The staf signifies the Persians. 

**5. The fire indicates the Grecian empire under 
Alexander the Great. 

“6. The water betokens the Roman, or the 
fourth of the great monarchies to whose dominion 
the Jews were subjected. 

“7. The ox is a symbol of the Saracens, who 
subdued Palestine and brought it under the 
Caliphate. 

“$8. The butcher that killed the ox denotes the 
Crusaders, by whom the Holy Land was wrested 
out the hands of the Saracens. 

“9. The angel of death signifies the Turkish 
yower, by which the land of Palestine was taken 

rom the Franks, and to which it is still subject. 

“10. The commencement of the tenth stanza is 
designed to show that God will take signal ven- 
geance on the Turks, immediately after whose 
overthrow the Jews are to be restored to their own 
land, and live under the government of their long- 
expected Messiah.” 


The translation, the editorial note, and 
the interpretation (presumably that of 


Leberecht) which are given by Halliwell, are 
reproduced in ‘ Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and 
Jingles,’ the Camden edition, compiled b 
Mrs. Valentine (Warne & Co.), not dated, 
probably about 1890. The reproduction is 
exact, except that in the note ‘Sepher” 
becomes “Seper,” and “ Offor” becomes 
** Offer.” 

I may point out that unless there are 
differences in the notes contained in the 
various editions of Halliwell’s collection he 
does not, as inferred in YGrec’s reply (ante, 
p. 11), direct attention to the likeness between 
“A kid, a kid, my father bought,’ and “ An 
old woman went to market,” but gives the 
former as the original of ‘‘The house that 
Jack built.” 

Immediately following “A kid, a kid,” 
&e., and the interpretation comes the prose 
(or part prose, part verse) story, which 
begins :— 

** An old woman was sweeping her house, and she 

found a little crooked sixpence. ‘What,’ said she, 
‘shall 1 do with this little sixpence? I will go to 
market and buy a little pig.’ As she was coming 
home, she came to a stile; the piggy would not go 
over the stile.” 
There is no mention of the “goodman’s 
supper,” which appears in Mr. Wartson’s note. 
The story as given by him does not go so 
far as it might. The old woman has to get 
the milk— 

**So away she went to the cow. But the cow 
said to her, ‘If you will go to yonder haystack, and 
fetch me a handful of hay, I’ll give you the milk.’ 
So away went the old woman to the haystack, and 
she brought the hay to the cow.” 

A foot-note to the first “haystack” says, 

“or haymakers,” proceeding thus in the 
stead of the rest of the paragraph :— 
“*and fetch me a wisp of hay, I'll give you the 
milk.’ So away the old woman went, but the hay- 
makers said to her, ‘If you will go to yonder 
stream, and fetch us a bucket of water, we'll give 
you the hay.’ So away the old woman went, but 
when she got to the stream she found the bucket 
was full of holes. So she covered the bottom with 
pebbles, and then filled the bucket with water, and 
away she went back with it to the haymakers ; 
and they gave her a wisp of hay.” 

Then would follow, I think (retaining the 
last eight words of the paragraph) :— 

**And she brought the hay to the cow. As soon 
as the cow had eaten the hay, she gave the old 
woman the milk; and away ae went with itina 
saucer to the cat. 

**As soon as the cat had lapped ~~ the milk, the 
cat began to kill the rat; the rat began to gnaw 
the rope ; the rope began to hang the butcher; the 
butcher began to kill the ox; the ox began to 
drink the water; the water began to quench the 
fire: the fire began to burn the stick; the stick 
began to beat the dog ; the dog began to bite the 
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pig ; the little pig in a fright jumped over the 
stile; and so the old woman got home that night.” 


Rosert Pierrot. 


Scotcu Worps anp ComMenta- 
Tors (10 SS. i. 261, 321, 375, 456; ii. 75, 198). 
—In The Academy of 11 March, p. 235, a 
writer on ‘ Hereditary Royal Nurses’ ex- 

ounds thus with reference to the youthful 
ames V. :— 

“One of the boy's tutors was ‘Sir David Lind- 
say of the Mount, Lord Lyon King at Arms,’ and 
to this tine old courtier he would call, with the 
inveterate love of nicknames and the kind fami- 
liarity of those early times, ‘ Pa-Da-Lin.’” 
Familiarity, kind or otherwise, was un- 
doubtedly a feature of the proceeding re- 
ferred to, but as the exclamation was among 
the prince's earliest attempts at speaking, 
and was the best he could do with the words 
**Play, David Lyndsay,” it is hard to see 
why it should suggest ‘‘ the inveterate love 
of nicknames.” ‘This is how the “fine old 
courtier” himself sets the matter in ‘The 
Complaynt to the King ’:— 

The first sillabis that thow did mute 
Was Pa, Da Lyx, upon the lute. 

Than playit [ twenty spryngis, perqueir, 
Quhilk wes gret piete for to heir. 

At a later stage of the same article, in some 
account of the upbringing of James VI, this 
passage occurs :— 

“ There were also seven ‘ Rokaris,’ some of them 
apparently ladies of birth, for, beside the very 
slebeian Jeane Crummy, there appears the Ladie 

yppinross. ‘Rok’ is an old Scots word for spin- 

ning-wheel. The life of women, great and simple, 
in old Scotland must have been largely bound up 
with that curious word * Rok.’” 
As with prophecy so with definition, it is 
perilous to venture at random. The * rok” 
or “rock” was the distaff, which the house- 
wives carried with them to social gatherings, 
thereby originating the name “ rockin.” Had 
half a dozen gossips lugged their spinning- 
wheels with them to a neighbour's fireside, 
the scene would undoubtedly have been 
animated, but it would also have led to 
inconvenience and disorder. Burns in one 
passage links together “rock and reel and 
spinnin wheel,” and he makes the stalwart 
virago of ‘ The Weary Pund o’ Tow’ break 
the rock over the pow or head of her long- 
suffering partner in life. To have shattered 
the spinning-wheel in the same circumstances 
would have been the picturesque feat of a 
veritable Amazon. Tuomas Bayne. 


Farkers” S. iii. 188).—This is pro- 
bably a misprint for forkers. The ‘N.E.D, 
gives as the fifth meaning of the word forker : 


+ 


**5. (‘In Suffolk, an unpaired partridge,’ F. 


Hall.) 1657, R. Ligon, ‘ Barbadoes’ (1673), 4, 
They [?flying fish]...tlye as far as young 
Partridges, that are forkers.” The word 
occurs in Dryden. In ‘Limberham’ (1678), 
Act IV. sec. 1., Woodall, on entering, thus 
apostrophizes the select company consisting 
of Mrs. Overdon and her daughter, Mrs. 
Pad, Mrs. Termagant, and Mrs. Hackney : 
“Whores of all sorts; Forkers and Ruin- 
tail’d: Now come I gingling in with my 
Bells, and fly at the whole Covey” (quoted 
from the 1735 edition). Fork-tail is a name 
for several kinds of birds, especially the kite. 
The ‘N.E.D.’ has a quotation, “the fork’d- 
tail’d kite,” from 1691. 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


Hamuet (10 S. ii. 488 ; iii, 154), 
—Mr. Watling’s collection is in the possession 
of Miss Nina Layard, the well-known lady 
antiquary and geologist, who lives in Ipswich. 

DEANE. 


Lutner Famity (10 iii. 27, 176).—In 
challenging the “royal descent” of the 
Gordons Mr. Buttocn has been, apparently, 
misled by the record of an action, circa 
1503-6, between “‘ane Richt Nobile and 
Michty lord Alex., Erle of Huntlie, Lord 
Gordon and Badenogh,” and “ane Nobile 
and Michty lady Elizabeth, Countess of 
Huntlie, Ais modir.” She could only have 
been his stepmother, because George, second 
earl, married in 1455 Elizabeth Dunbar, 
Countess of Moray, who already had two 
children by her first husband, Archibald 
Douglas. Huntly had no child by this lady, 
and after he divorced her she married Sir 
John Colquhoun, of Luss. Her heir, Mal- 
colm Colquhoun, succeeded her in her lands. 
Huntly next married the Prinoess Annabella 
Stuart in 1459, but divorced her on 24 July, 
1471, as they were within the forbidden 
degrees, and on account of the princess's 
relationship with the Countess of Moray. 
On 18 August, 1471, the banns of marriage 
were proclaimed, in the parish church of 
Fyvie, between George, Earl of Huntly, and 
Elizabeth Hay, of Errol. This marriage was 
neither celebrated nor consummated until 
after 12 May, 1476. On that date Nicol, Earl 
of Errol, the lady’s brother, made the earl 
swear on the holy Bible that he would not 
take advantage of the lady until he had 
her to wife lawfully (‘Records of Aboyne,’ 
». 399). This is the Elizabeth, Countess of 
funtly, who is called mother of the third 
earl in the action alluded to; yet she could 
not be so, for Alexander, third Earl of 
Huntly, was contracted in marriage with 
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Jean Stewart, of Athol, before 20 October, 
1474 (rbid., p. 18), two years at least before 
his father married Elizabeth Hay. , 

D. M. R. 


‘INDEX oF ArncH.KOLOGICAL Papers’ (10% 8. 
iii. 186).—The following appears in a recent 
second-hand catalogue Index of Archieo- 
logical Papers, published in 1894, ’5, and ’6, 
Report of the Transcription and Publication 
of Parish Registers, &c, 1892-1896, in 1 vol. 
half red morocco, marbled edges, fine copy, 
5s.” H. W. Unperpowy. 


Batances or Scares (10% §, iii. 208).—It 
would be difficult, considering the very few 
examples extant of the ancient English 
steelyard, to assign to any individual in- 
stance any particular date or period. I per- 
sonally witnessed the unearthing of what 
was one a Roman steelyard—at least it 
was found in the same level as other Roman | 
objects—on the occasion of the erection of 
the St. Helen’s Glass Factory and wharf on 
the site of Baynard’s Castle, Thames Street 
(see Journal of Brit. Archzeol. Assoc., Sept., | 
1890, pp. 177-9). I was then told by the 
Superintendent of Works, Mr. Sutton, that | 
such an implement was still in use in Devon- | 
shire; and I have since heard that in Wiltshire | 
the steelyard is used to this day in the! 
weighing of hay, pigs, &c. There is a very 
small example of the “stilyard” placed, 
rightly or wrongly, among the antiquities | 
(Case D) in the Medieval Department in 
the British Museum. This, I think, is the! 
only instance Saxon, Norman, or medizeval, | 
known to the British Museum authorities, | 
though in the Greco-Roman Department, if 
I remember rem examples Greek, Roman, | 
Byzantine, and Etruscan may be seen. A 
most interesting illustration not only of the 
medieval steelyard itself, but of the manner | 
of using it, will be found in MS. 15,685, 
f. 27 b, in the British Museum. This valuable 
representation is c/rca 1400. The presumed 
Anglo - Roman _ steelyard above alluded to 
must have had a wooden beam, for there 
were fragments of wood picked out of the 
socket at the time. I have seen examples of 
the British steelyard in one of the provincial 
museums, but forget which—possibly Col- 
chester. J. Hotpen MacMicuaet. 


_ There are scales in the Chaldon wall-paint- 
ing, reproduced in ‘Surrey Archeological 
Collections,’ vol. v., where a reference is given 
to Journal of British Arch. Assoc., i. p. 60, for 
another example. C. Jounson. 


“ UnperTAKEr” §. iii. 188, 212).—In 


the specialized sense the word occurs in 


No. 289 of 7'he Spectator (31 January, 1712) by 
Addison: “I have been sometimes taken...... 
for a Parish Sexton, sometimes for an Under- 
taker.” The ‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Funeral,’ quotes 
from Zhe London Gazette, 1707: “ Divers 
Abuses...... have been committed...... by 
Painters, Funeral - Undertakers.” The 
notorious letter descriptive of Dryden’s 
funeral, written by Mrs. Thomas on 15 May, 
1729, and published in Wilson’s ‘Life of 
Congreve,’ 1730, contains the word under- 
taker several times (Saintsbury’s edition of 
Scott’s ‘ Dryden,’ xviii. 213) ; and the special 
meaning is duly noted in Johnson's ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ 1755. L. R. M. Stracuan. 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


It has already been explained in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
that the origin of this word could be traced 
to the fact that funerals of the upper classes 
were conducted by heralds on heraldic rules. 
These were so expensive, and the fees so 
large, that a sect of undermen arose, who acted 


/in their stead, and called themselves under- 


takers of such funerals. The earliest use of 
it in this special sense is by Edward Young 
(1683-1765), who says :— 

While rival w/ertakers hover round, 

And with his spade the sexton marks the ground. 

Goldsmith in his ‘Good-Natured Man,’ 
1768, describes Croaker thus: “His very 
mirth is an antidote to all gaiety, and his 
appearance has a stronger effect on my spirits 
than an undertaker’s shop.” 

Everard Home CoLeMay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Undertaker = up-holder or up-holsterer ; 
one who wnder-takes any matter, whether it 
be to furnish a house for one to live in, or, as 
in the case of an undertaker or “funeral 
furnisher,” to provide a house for one who is 
dead. The term upholder or uphelder occars 
frequently in the Corporation records to 
represent upholsterer. 

RecinaLp R. SHarre. 

Town Clerk’s Office, Guildhall. 


Allow me to mention an early allusion to 
this oftice in the * Epistles’ of Horace (lib. i. 
vii. 5), showing its use in the Augustan era :— 

Dum ficus prima calorque, 
Designatorem decorat lictoribus atris, 
Dum pueris omnis pater, et matercula pallet. 
It is addressed to Mecenas in August 
(Sextilis), and to this day Rome is pro- 
verbially unhealthy at that season. The 
meaning given is “ undertaker,” and probably 
a full description of the duties would be 
found in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities.’ 
In ‘Guy Mannering:’ in the account of 
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Mrs. Margaret Bertram’s funeral at the Old 
Greyfriars in Edinburgh, we read, the pro- 
bable date being 1775 :— 

**Mr. Mortcloke, the undertaker, did accordingly, 
with a visage of professional length and most 
grievous solemnity, distribute among the pall- 
bearers little cards.""—Chap. xxxvii. 

Again, in ‘The Antiquary,’ the date of 
which may be 1793, in the description of 
Glenallan House, supposed to be Glamis 
Castle, we find :— 

“The gloomy gateway was surmounted by a 
huge scutcheon, in which the herald and under- 
taker had mingled, as usual, the emblems of human 
pride and of human nothingness.”—Chap. xxvii. 

In more modern times Dickens has given 
a graphic description in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ 
of the expensive funeral of old Anthony 
Chuzzlewit, and of the undertaker Mr. Mould 
and his foreman Tacker. In ‘ David Copper- 
field’ we are introduced to a funeral-furnish- 
ing establishment on a large scale at Great 
Yarmouth. 

It may perhaps be allowable to quote a 
verse from an old nursery poem, ‘Old Mother 
Hubbard ’:— 

She went to the undertaker’s 
To get him a coffin, 
And when she came back 
The dog was laughing. 
Joun Prekrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


It is as I feared, and unless the learned 
Prof. Skeat will condescend to bestow five 
minutes upon a humble admirer, I shall have 
to wait until Dr. Murray arrives at the letter 
U to ascertain when and how the 
“undertaker” came to be restricted to its 
present ordinary meaning, viz, “a manager 
of funerals.” ‘Any dictionary will say that 
the word still means “a projector,” “a con- 
tractor”; but this is altogether beside the 
question. 


Rocque’s Horwoop’s Mars or Lonpon 
(10™ §. iii. 187).—* N. & Q.’ 2™' S. xi. contains 
some ‘Notes from the Diary of William 
Oldys, Esq., Norroy King-at-Arms.’ Under 
date 3 March, 1737, 8, he says (p. 124) :— 

“Went to Leicester Square with Mr. Ames, and 
saw Mr. Vertue there, and had some discourse 
about his grand design of an Ichnographical Survey, 
or Map of London and all the suburbs; but Mr. 

Locque and he are not yet come to an agreement.” 

Horwood'’s map of London was issued in 
1794 in thirty-two sheets, each 20 by 21} in., 
making in the whole a map of 13ft. 4 in. in 
length by 7 ft. wide. An example is in the 
Crace Collection, British Museum. I possess 
a copy similar to the above, dated 24 May, 
1799, dedicated to “The Trustees and Direc- 


word | 


tors of the Phenix Fire Office.” Another 
edition similar to mine was published in 
twenty folio sheets in 1808 ; a copy is now 
in the London Institution. 

Might not the expenses of publication 
have been partly met by Vertue in one 
case, and the Directors of the Phenix Fire 
Ottice in the other ? 

Everarp Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Barpcr (10" §S. ii. 406, 491 ; iii. 93). 
—A ferry of the Pittsburg kind described by 
Mr. Daruixcron was established on the 
Neckar between the old and new bridges 
at Heidelberg late in 1904. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 


Smatt Parisnes (10 iii. 128, 193).— 
There is an error in the statement regard- 
ing Ludlow Castle. It was included in the 
borough four years ago; and there certainly 
has not been any service in the chapel for 
over one cosienl years—probably over one 
hundred and fifty years—at least local his- 
torians do not know of the same having 
taken place. Hervert 


Sir Warrer Raveten’s oF THE 
Wortp’ (10™ §. iii. 127, 194).— Permit me to 
supplement the remarks of your corre- 
spondents on this subject by drawing their 
attention to the following abstract of a paper 
entitled ‘Raleghana, Part VL,’ printed in 
the last volume (1904) of the 7'ransactions of 
the Devonshire Association, pp. 181-218. 
The various folio editions of Ralegh’s magnum 
opus are dated respectively 1614, 1617 (2), 
1621, 1628, 1634, 1652, 1666, 1671, 1677, and 
1687, all in one series; and, in a separate 
form, one in 1736. There were three distinct 
issues of the original one of 1614. The most 
noteworthy edition was the third—the second 
published in 1617—being the first that pos- 
sessed a title-page, as well as a portrait of 
the author (the only one that was engrav 
during his lifetime). Those of 1677 and 1687 
include a life of Ralegh by J. Shirley ; while 
that of 1736 contains one by W. Oldys. The 
allegorical frontispiece in each of the first six 
editions is dated 1614, the actual year of 

ublication being recorded in the colophon ; 
nut after 1634 the latter was vnittel, and 
(except in 1687) the date was entered on the 
frontispiece. The 1736 volume is stated on 
the title-page to be “the eleventh edition,” 
but according to the above list it should be 
termed the twelfth. Possibly the one of 1671 


was intentionally excluded, as it was simply 
a reissue of the previous one of 1666, with a 
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new wm? and with the dated frontis- 
piece of that year. Copies are occasionally 
met with dated 1733, and aflirmed to be of 
the seventh edition ; but such volumes are 
always imperfect, being made up of spare 
shects of the 1736 edition, without the pre- 
face, index, tables, &c., the sole new portion 
being the falsely dated title-page. I may 
mention that, according to my experience, 
the original edition of 1614 (first issue) and 
that of 1617 (the second published in that 
year) are the most rare. 
T. N. Brusurrecp, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 

I have a book entitled :— 

“*The Marrow | of | History | or, an | Epitome | 
of all Historical Passages | from the Creation, to 
the end of the last Macedonian War. | First set 
out at large by | Sm Watrer Raw eicn, | and 
now Abbreviated by A. R. | The Second Edition. 

‘Time’s witness, Herauld of Antiquity 
The Light of Truth, and Life of Memory. 
London, 
Printed for John Place at Furnivals-Inne-Gat¢, and 
a Place, at Grayes-Inne-Gate in Holburn, 


The volume, which I bought years ago for 
a few pence, is 5} inches long by 3} wide 
(nearly). In 1707 it belonged to Henry 
Goring, in 1792 to Joseph Chapman, and to 
others at other dates, but I cannot decipher 
the names. 8S. J. A. F. 


Lapy RusseE.u’s copy would appear to be 
the third (and not the first) issue, if the 
authorship is avowed. The genuine first 
edition of Raleigh's ‘ Historie’ was printed 
by William Jaggard in 1614 for Walter Burre, 
and published anonymously. <A _ second 
anonymous issue, closely resembling the 
first and put forth in the same year, has the 
errata of the first corrected. 

The third issue, also dated 1614, is the first 
to announce the authorship. Further folio 
editions followed in 1617, 1621, and 1634, in 
addition to those mentioned by Mr. Rap- 
CLIFFE ; and a continuation, also in folio, was 
written by Alexander Ross and published in 
1652. 

On 22 December, 1614, a peremptory man- 
date, under instructions from King James I, 
was dispatched by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury for the immediate suppression and 
destruction of Raleigh’s ‘Historie.’ To judge, 
however, by the number of copies dated 1614 
still extant, the work had already met with a 
very favourable reception, and probably only 
a small portion was available for public 
burning. Wa. JAGGARD. 


WILLESDEN: THE PLACE-NAME (10 §. iii. 
208).—Before we can tell the origin of such a 


place-name, it is necessary that all the early 
spellings of it should be carefully sought out, 
with approximate dates. It is usually neces- 
sary that a spelling earlier than 1200 should 
be ascertained. Of course, if all that is 
wanted is a useless guess, the absence of 
evidence is desirable. Wattrer W. 


In ancient times the name of this place 
was spelt Wullesdon, Wyllesdon, Wylesdon, 
&e., and there can be little doubt that the 
final constituent of the name was the A.-S. 
din, though now spelt as if it were derived 
from den or denn. The first part of the name 
is probably the prototheme of one of the 
numerous personal names beginning with 
Wil-, such as Wilbeald, Wilbeorht, Wilfrith, 
&e. It is curious tat the neighbouring 
hamlet, which a hundred years ago was spelt 
Harleston, but is now called Harlesden, has 
also suffered a change, which was apparently 
made with the intention of bringing it into 
harmony with Willesden. In the Domesday 
of St. Paul’s it is spelt Herulvestone, 7. 
Herewulfes-tiin, and it is a pity that modern 
ignorance and love of uniformity should have 
so completely obscured the origin of the 
name. W. F. Prrpeavx. 


NoTes ON DICKENS AND 
THACKERAY (10 §. iii. 22, 73, 131, 151, 196). 
—I possess a copy of the book of words ‘The 
Mountain Sylph,’ as produced at the English 
Opera-House (later the Lyceum), 26 August, 
1834, but no name of the writer appears, 
though John Barnett, as the composer of the 
music, is duly credited with his share of the 
work. 8. J. A. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PALL-BEARERS (10 iii. 
204).—An illustrated article on this subject 
by Dr. Moncure D. Conway appeared in 
Harper's Magazine in (I think) 1886. It is 
entitled ‘Hunting a Mythical Pall-bearer.’ 
I have a copy of the article, but am sorry I 
cannot furnish the exact date. The pagina- 
tion is 211-16. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


WootmeN IN THE FirreentH CENTURY 
(10 §. ii, 448, 514; iii, 193).—Perhaps Mr. 
MERIVALE may not know of the ‘History of 
Wool,’ by John Smith, LL.B, which would, 
I think, give many names of woolmen in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. One 
Ralph Kempe, a wealthy wool merchant of 
London and Bedfont, made his will on 
22 October, 1477 (P.C.C., 32 Wattys). It 
mentions many friends, some of whom were 

robably engaged in the same trade, and he 
eft a gown of his own weaving to one John 
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Poynes, and a gown of fine black cloth to his 
cousin Henry Bompstead. John Burton, to 
whom he was apprenticed, was, I believe, a 
wool merchant, and buried in St. Michael's, 
Basinghall Street, where this testator 
desired to be buried. After Ralph Kempe’s 
death an interesting claim was made against 
his estate for that he had sold as Cheviot 
wool, wool which was found to be from 
Buckingham. Two entries concerning this 
claim appear in the Calendar of Chancery 
Proceedings. It is not yet quite certain as to 
his parentage, but as he held land at Har- 
mondsworth it is likely that he was a son of 
Richard Kempe of that place, whose will was 
he ed in 1436 (Comm. Court of London). 
simon Campe or Kemp, of Bedfont, Ty borne, 
and Aldgate, was also engaged in the woollen 
trade, and was M.P. for Middlesex in 1413. 
He died 1442, and his will was proved in two 
courts (P.C.C. and Comm. of London). The 
will of his widow Margaret also is registered, 
and mentions a kinsman John Campe, junior, 
to whom he left a coat “of Kendal” (/.e.. 
Kendal green). He was perhaps a kinsman of 
that John Kempe (the Flemish weaver) who 
under Edward LL. brought over his craftsmen 
to restore the woollen cloth industry at Kendal 
and elsewhere in the kingdom. (The line of 
Kempe weavers existed at Kendal from about 
1331 to 1761, and continued in other industries 
there down to the last decade.) The ‘New 
Index to the Commissary Court of London,’ 
which covers the years from 1374 to 1449, and 
shows parishes and occupations of testators, 
and the *Calendar of Wills proved in the 
Court of Husting,’ edited by Dr. Sharpe, 
will afford information. (See also 9 S. v. 
288, 362, 442.) Frep. Hrrcurn- Kemer. 
6, Beechtield Road, Catford, S.E. 


AMERICAN PLACE-NAMES (10" §. iii. 188).— 
I do not know the book inquired about, but 
there is a long poem of a similar kind, from 
the pen of KR. Newell (“Orpheus C. 
Kerr "), printed in ‘The Humour of America,’ 
edited by James Barr, 1893, p. 57. It is 
called ‘The American Traveller,’ and the 
first verse is as follows :— 
To Lake Aghmoogenegamook, 
All in the State of Maine, 
A man from Wittequergaugaum came 
One evening in the rain. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 
“Vicariate” (10 §. iii. 204).—It is quite 
clear that the use of this word in the sense 
reprobated by W. C. B. shows ignorance of 
its history. But as “ vicarage ” has apparently 


degenerated to the meaning of * vicarage-|are those, I 
house” (on the analogy of “ parsonage”), Thoresby has used records of great historica! 


would it not be better to revert to “ vicary,” 
which I believe he will find in the ‘ Paston 
Letters’ and elsewhere, representing the 
med. Lat. vicaria and Anglo-French vicarie 


(‘Rolls of Parliament,’ iv. 365a)? It may 
also be permitted to suggest a doubt whether 
the phrase “to accept the episcopate of 
Hull” would be altogether beyond the pale 
of civilized speech. The ‘N.E.D.’ quotes 
three respectable nineteenth-century writers 
(see ‘ Episcopate,’ sb 2) who use “ episcopate” 
as equivalent to “ bishopric.” Q, ¥. 


**Sr. GEORGE TO SAVE A MAID” (10% §S. 
iii. 227). — These lines occur, with slight 
variations, among the epigrams in ‘ Wits 
Recreations.’ They are to be found on p. 194 
of Hotten's reprint; but as this unfortunately 
does not distinguish the contents of the 
various editions, and I have not the originals 
at hand, I am not able to say whether this 
epigram was printed in 1640 or later. I have 
at odd times made a number of notes as to 
the authorship of the various pieces in ‘ Wits 

tecreations,’ a I have none as to this. 
G. Tuorn-Drury. 


sRIGHT CHANTICLEER PROCLAIMS THB 

DAWN” (10 §. iii. 227).—This song, to Shield’s 

music, appears under the name of ‘Old 

Towler’ in vol. ii. p. 49 of Hatton's ‘Songs of 

England’ (Boosey & Co.). Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


CurtstorHer SMART AND THE MADHOUSE 
(10™ §. iii. 221)—In Cambridge Review 
for 8 June, 1887, Mr. Edmund Gosse, in an 
article on Christopher Smart, gives the result 
of his searchings in the Treasury of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. He notes, for instance, 
the following entry, dated 12 Oct. 1751: 
“ Ordered that Mr. Smart Leingy obliged to be 
absent, there be allowed him in lieu of commons 
for the year ended Michaelmas, 1751, the sum 
of 107.” Similar entries occur in 1749 and 
1752. Do not these items throw light upon 
Mr. Tovey's questions ? H. P. SroKkes. 

Cambridge. 


*D.N.B’ anp ‘INDEX AND Errrome'(10"S§. 
iii. 205).—Mr. G. D. Lue is distinctly wrong 
in stating that it is an unjust accusation to 
say that “ poor old Thoresby ” was inaccurate, 
unless he means that Thoresby was accurate 
in his inaccuracies. Having for a considerable 
period been investigating several prominent, 
statements in the ‘Ducatus’ (1715), I find, 
on very carefully comparing them with the 
original records, that, mildly stated, Thoresby 
is no authority on facts. Very striking errors 
amongst many more, where 
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events and facts, which clearly refer only to 
the Kentish Leeds and its fine old moated 
castle, for his “wild creations” at Leeds in 
Yorkshire. His credulity and disposition to 
enhance the dignity of himself a his native 
lace evidently led to all kinds of egregious 
lunders, to be found from preface to colo- 
hon of his topography and museum cata- 
ogue, which even Dr. Whitaker (who married 
a Thoresby), in his edition of that work in 
1816, tells us contains some ‘‘ trash” and had 
no right to the high-sounding title ‘ Ducatus 
Leodiensis,’ a title which has misled a vast 
number of plagiarists of both the past and 
the present time. 

The result of my deep research—‘ The 
History of the Castle, the Priory, and the 
Dukedom of Leeds’—will be published, and 
is only delayed because it is in a larger form 
than was originally intended. 

Joun OATES. 

York Villa, 58, Josephine Avenue, 8S. W. 


Anpey or St. VaLéry-sur Somme (10 §. 
iii. 168).—A history of St. Valéry-sur-Somme 
has been written by the Abbé Caron, archi- 

rétre d’Abbeville, and published by M. C. 

aillard of the last-named place. I am told 

there is a society of historians at St. Valéry 
who will probably publish a new history of 
that place. L. L. K 


Winpsor CastLe Sentry (10* §. iii. 229). 
—This subject has been treated in 1*tS. i. 198, 
449 ; 2™'S. vi. 490; and in 2” S. vii. 14 there 
is an interesting explanation not only of the 
possibility, but probability that St. Paul’s 
clock struck thirteen when the Windsor 
Castle sentry was charged with sleeping at 
his post. JAMES WATSON. 


CALEDONIAN Correge-HOUSE S. iii. 189). 
—This was on the south side of Russell 
Street, Covent Garden—near the centre. It 
is no longer a place of refreshment. 

Wa. DovG.as. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Names or Letrers (10 §. iii, 228).— 
1. The names epsilon, upsilon, are explained 
in Liddell pa Scott’s Greek Dictionary, 
under the headings ¢ and v respectively. 

2. The French y is not the Greek «, but the 
Greek v, for which the Romans substituted 
the symbol y. That is, the French y was the 
Latin y; and the Latin y was not a Latin 
Jetter, but a Greek one. 

3. The origin of the name of i is explained 
in the ‘N.E.D.,’ under the heading 2. Our 
aitch is from the French ache, which (like the 
Ital. acca) represents a form *ahha, made by 
prefixing an suftixing a to a strong aspirate 


like the G. ch. The use of thea is to make 
the sound more audible, just as we prefix e to 


J, and call it ef, or suffix ¢ to 4, and call it Ze. 


4. The English name wat represents a Mid. 
Eng. wi, just as wain represents ME. win. 
And wi is merely wu, with the « sounded 
(for ease) as a consonant. And ui was a 
thirteenth-century symbol for the A -S. y, 
still retained in E. éucld, from A.-S. *hyldan 
(from A.-S. bold). Water W. Sxkear. 


“The name aitch, which is now so remote 
from any connexion with the sound of our 
letter h, goes back through M.E. ache to O.F. 
ache=Sp. ache, It. acca, pointing to a late L. 
*accha, *ahha, or *aha, exemplifying the 
sound. (The earlier L. name was ha.)” Cf. 
Dr. Murray’s elaborate account of the letter 
h in the ‘ LED. 

The modern French name of the letter, viz. 
hache, where the h is not pronounced, com- 
pared with the Italian acca and Spanish ache, 
evidently shows us both the origin of our 
name and the loss of the aspirated sound 
even in the name of the letter A. i 


The origin of the terms and 
is clearly explained in Prof. Friedrich Blass’s 
edition of Kuhner's ‘Ausfiihrliche Grammatik 
der Griechischen Sprache’ (1890, vol. i. p. 41). 
Their employment as names is due to a mis- 
apprehension. Byzantine grammarians in 
giving rules for the spelling of words con- 
taining ac or «(the sounds denoted by these 
symbols being in their days the same) made 
use of the term é ycAdv, = ak or simple é, to 
distinguish « from the diphthong az In the 
same way it was distinguished from ox, 
sounded like it. See Schmidt's article, to 
which Blass refers. This was brought to the 
notice of English readers over thirty years 
ago by Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, in his ‘First 
Greek Reader.’ See also Dr. Sandys’s ‘A 
History of Classical Scholarship,’ vol. i. 
pp. 90, 385. Epwarp Bensty. 

Hotel du Sud, Via Lombardia, Rome. 

Dr. Kruecer asks whence the letter » 
derived its English name It is generally 
agreed, I believe, that the problem has not 
been solved. He will find a very full and 
interesting paper on the subject in the 
London Philological Society’s Proceedings for 
1883. It was read by Mr. C. B. Cayley, and 
it discussed three alternative views, none of 
them quite satisfactory. Jas. Piarrt, Jun. 


Harry Batu: SuHorover (10 iii, 
209).—For the origin of the name of Shot- 
over Hill, near Oxford, see 5™ S. ii. 91, 136 
197, 274; S. ix. 407. 

Everard Home CoLeman. 
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| 
Dickens oR Witkie Couuins? (10 8. iii, Leigh Hunt, only four to Hood.” That any great 


207.)—Mr. Firman will find conclusive proof 
of the collaboration of these writers in * The | 
Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices’ if he 
will turn to the close of the second section of 
Book ix. of Forster's ‘ Life of Dickens.’ The 
separating of the two shares is not possible ; 
indeed, some of the “authorities” are at 
variance on the subject so far as it has been 
roughly attempted. Several pages of the 
late Mr. F. G. Kitton’s recently published 
volume on ‘The Dickens Country’ are 
occupied with notes on the ‘Tour.’ 
WALTER JERROLD. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &ce. 
bs of Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. Vols. Vi. and VIL (Methuen 

& Co.) 
Writ two volumes of the letters, that definite and 
handsomest edition of the works of Charles and 
Mary Lamb which we owe to the zeal and erudi- 
tion of Mr. Lucas and the taste and enterprise of 
Messrs. Methuen is completed, and all for which 
the subscriber has now to wait is the promised 
biography, which will occupy two further volumes, 
Reference to the indexes of * N. & Q.,' 9S. xi. and 
xii. and 10° S.i., will show with what patience and 
tidelity the progress of the work has been followed, 
and how warm recognition has been awarded 
separate volumes. The completion of the task 
merits special acknowledgment, and the owner of 
the completed work may boast the possession of 
the goodliest as well as the most authoritative 
edition extant. ‘‘After much consideration,” as 
we are told, the disposition of the notes has been 
changed, and the comments of the editor are now 
placed at the close of each letter, instead of at the 
end of the volume. How far this is an improve- 
ment or the reverse is not easily decided. A gain 
to convenience attends increased facility of refer- 
ence. Whether this is more than proportionate to 
the break in continuity which is involved we are 
not prepared to say. The illustrations contained 
in the notes are on the same ample scale as before. 
Mr. Lucas expresses a fear such as he has previously 
uttered, that they may in some cases be found 
redundant. Having begun, however, his edition 
with the resolution where possible to explain every- 
thing concerning which the average reader may 
possibly be in doubt, he has felt compelled to 
stick to his guns. His explanations remain ample, 
and are perhaps to some readers superfluous. 
They are, nevertheless, in every case acceptable and 
readable, and we have never in our study—often 
close—of the volumes felt disposed to skip. An abso- 
lutely complete collection of Lamb's letters is not 
yet possible. Such has been the popularity of 
Charles Lamb that letters when found have not 
seldom been issued in works still copyright. The 
absence of such letters is inevitable, and, as 
the latest editor thinks, many remain yet to be 
discovered. It is held incredible that Lamb wrote 
only seventy letters between the years 1807 and 
1820, and only four in 1811-13. “It is incredible, | 
also, that he wrote altogether only three letters to | 


find is to be anticipated we do not believe, though 
occasional discoveries, bringing with them a further 


| extension of copyright, are probable enough. Many 


risks attend letters. Even if we settle the great 
question of the expediency of keeping them, 
the mere instinct of cleanliness and order in the 
feminine mind leads sometimes to the destruction 
of letters fora while jealously guarded. No man, 
and perhaps no woman—though of this we are less 
sure—would now consciously destroy a letter of 
Lamb's. In early days scores, and possibly hundreds, 
may well have been the victims of neglect or in- 
difference. The collection now supplied is, it may 
safely be asserted, the largest in existence. Among 
those by whom it has been enriched are Sir Charles 
Wentworth Dilke and the late W. 8. Ayrton. Im- 
portant additions of letters to members of the 
Wordsworth family now appear, and the Moxon 
correspondence, in the Rowfant Library, has been 
entrusted to the editor. All additions are, of 
course, welcome. We can never have too many 
letters of Lamb, and no reader of taste will ever 
weary of their perusal. New matter is comprised 
in the appendixes, which, among others, give letters 
and passages of letters omitted from the body of 
the book, and now supplied in part from the col- 
lections of the late James Dykes Campbell. Three 
further portraits appear. ‘The frontispiece to 
vol. vi. is the reproduction of the likeness by Henry 
Mayer, painted in 1826, when Lamb was fifty-one, 


‘and now preserved at the India Office. That to 


vol. vii. is from an original pencil drawing of a 
year earlier. Yet a third portrait reproduces the 
well-known and striking etching by Brook Pulham 
in its first state. ‘There are many pictures of resi- 
dences of Lamb, facsimiles and designs after Cris- 
pin de Pas, Thomas Hood, and works to which 
Lamb refers. It is seldom that the completion of 
a task of the kind is more welcome or will be a 
greater acquisition to the book-lover. 


Diary and Letters of Madane Arblay, 178-18, 
Vol. LV. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tur fourth volume of Mr. Austin Dobson’s brilliant 
and authoritative edition of Fanny Burney’s diary 
finishes tenderly with the acceptance by the 
king and queen of her resignation of her post of 
Second Keeper of the Robes, the last words being, 
“Here, therefore, end my Court Annals: after 
having lived in the service of Her Majesty five 
years withia ten days—from July 17, 1786, bo 4 
1791." Apart from the revelation of character on 
the part of the heroine, there is in the volume 
much of great interest. What is most striking, 
and perhaps most valuable also, is the description 
of the trial of Warren Hastings, at which, at the 
expressed wish of the queen, she was frequently 
present. Fanny was thoroughly loyal to Hastings, 
and did not spare to “rub it in” to Windham, and 


even to Burke. At the outset the volume is much - 


occupied with the proceedings of Mr. Fairly, other- 
wise Col. Stephen Digby, a vacillating gentleman 
who sought the heroine out diligently, enjoyed her 
conversation, and seems tohavecontemplated marry- 
ing her. That Fanny would have accepted him there 
seems to be no reasonable doubt, and those around 
her hesitated to tell her of his marriage to Miss 
Charlotte Gunning, of whom she always speaks 
as Miss Fuzilier. The royal family, even, discussed 
this matter in German, for fear of wounding her. 
Fanny is scarcely at pains to conceal hey annoyance, 
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which, indeed, was but natural. Of the dreary 
formalism of State life the book conveys an ani- 
mated picture. Though an amiable and gracious 
creature, the queen was a rigorous stickler for 
etiquette, and the fatigue of standing many hours 
while in a delicate state of health was obvious! 
* excessive. Another matter the description of which 
is ne is the illness of the king. An inter- 
view between Fanny and George IIL., in the course 
of which he chased her, is very striking. Our 
heroine seems to have been a very nervous as well 
asa very observant creature. A good deal concern- 
ing France and the ¢miyrés appears in this fourth 
volume. Mr. Dobson's task of editing is admir- 
ably accomplished. Much remunerative labour has 
been involved in the effort, and the edition is 
in most respects ideal. The illustrations remain 
specially attractive, and constitute a delightful 
feature. Three portraits are reproduced—those of 
Queen Charlotte, by Gainsborough, from the South 
Kensington Museum; of George III., by Allan 
Ramsay, from the National Gallery ; and of Charles 
Burney, D.D., by Sir Thomas Lawrence, from a 
victure in the possession of Archdeacon Burney. 
here are views of Ray's Hall Lodge, Cheltenham, 
Weymouth, Lulworth Castle, Mount Edgcumbe, 
Longleat, Frogmore, and Covent Garden Theatre. 


Medieval Love trom Bartholomew Anglicus. By 
Robert Steele. With Preface by Wm. Morris. 
(De La More Press.) 

Tuts latest addition to the interesting series of 

** King’s Classics” is unlike most of its companion 

volumes in consisting of extracts, and not of a 

complete work. Of Bartholomew Anglicus, through 

whose ‘ Properties of Things’ was transmitted to 
the mediwval reader the knowledge gathered by 

Aristotle, Galen, Pliny, and other writers of classic 

and subsequent days, full accounts are supplied by 

the late William Morris and by Mr. Steele. A 

mine of folk-lore and of quaint and curious, if not 

always trustworthy, information is this volume, 
which may be read with constant interest and 
delectation. On natural history, medieval man- 
ners, medivval medicine, and medieval lore 
generally it may be consulted with advantange. 
Especially interesting is it with regard to such 


fabulous creatures as the basilisk, the cockatrice, | 


the dragon, the griffin; and in respect of such 
matters as the hyena changing sex and the cyno- 
podes, who shelter themselves behind their feet, it 
is amusing as well as edifying. 


Colloquial Egyptian- Arabic Grammar 
(Frowde) has been translated by Mr. W. H. Lyall 
for the benetit of tourists. The Egyptian dialect as 
spoken at Cairo is only one of the ten varieties of 
colloquial Arabic, and we are assured by Mr. Lyall 
is by no means a difticult tongue to learn. No doubt 
visitors to the land of the Nile would find it a 
useful acquisition, and will welcome this compact 
and well-arranged grammar as an easy introduction 
to it. Some reading exercises and a vocabulary 
add to its value. 


In their Mode? Library of Foreign Theology 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate have compiled a select 
bibliographical list of theological works, published 
chiefly on the Continent, which cannot i 
useful to English students of theology. The list, 
which is classified under the heads of Exegetical, 
Historical, Systematical, and Practical Theology, 
does not profess to be complete, but it contains 


ail to be | 


upwards of seven hundred entries of the most 
important works published in recent years on these 
subjects. 


Pant I. has been issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
of The National Gallery of British Art (the Tate 
Gallery), an entirely new work, to be completed in 
twenty-four fortnightly parts. In addition to photo- 
gravures, executed in capital style, of Millais’s * The 
Yeoman of the Guard,’ MacWhirter’s ‘ June in the 
Austrian Tyrol,’ Leslie's ‘Uncle Toby and Widow 
Wadman in the Sentry Box,’ and an ‘ Equestrian 
Portrait’ by Landseer and Millais, the part has 
views, exterior and interior, of the Tate Gallery, and& 
an exquisite tailpiece, ‘The Woods above Como.” 
If continued as it is begun, which it is sure to be, the 
completed work will] constitute a cheap and delight- 
ful companion to the noble gallery, and be in itself 
a most enviable possession. Sir Charles Holroyd, 
the Keeper of the Gallery, supplies a helpful intro- 
duction, accompanied by a plate of the bust of Sir 
Henry Tate by T. Brock, R.A. 

In a separate publication of the Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft we have received 
a paper on Ben Jonson and * The Bloody Brother,’ 
by our valued contributor Charles Crawford, 
establishing the fact that Jonson is a principal 
associate in the composition of the play with 
Fletcher. This is in Mr. Crawford's best style, 
and is a model of constructive criticism, which we: 
warmly commend to all interested in the Tudor 
drama. 


No. 66 of The Photo-Miniature has many admir- 
ably executed designs, showing how much may be- 
expected from photography in the way of book 
illustration. 


A supiciovs critic and an eloquent writer, Mr. 
Arthur Symons, supplies to the Fortnightly Reriew 
an excellent criticism on Thomas Moore, whose 
poetical works have been much discussed of late. 
Justice is scarcely done to the vivacity of Moore’s: 
political verses, but the estimate of his position in 
poetry is just, and what is said concerping poetry: 
generally deserves repetition. ‘ Memories of the 
Spring in Italy,’ by A. M. Waketield, brings pleasant 
thoughts of Mediterranean seas and shores. ‘Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's Love Affair’ gives an ani- 
mated account of that artist's wild and not too 
creditable proceedings with the daughters of Mrs. 
Siddons, and leaves virtually unmentioned the 
suspicions he incurred with regard to the 
Princess of Wales. Mr. W. 8. Lilly writes in 
animated style concerning ‘ The Cost of Cheapness.’ 
What he says is worth study, but will serve little 
purpose me conditions such as exist. * Tooth 
Powder or Gunpowder’ is better than its title.— 
In the Nineteenth Century Lady Priestley also 
writes on the love passages between Sir Thomas 
Lawrence and Sally and Maria Siddons. Some of 
| Sally’s letters which are given are very im- 
| passioned. Lady Priestley does not hesitate to 

approach the Princess of Wales episode, the 
question of his over-intimacy with her at Mon- 
tague (qy. Montagu’) House being raised. Mr. 
| Arthur Nicholson undertakes the defence of 
'*The Luminists’—as he, in common with some 
others, prefers to call the Impressionists—from 
| the po nee = of Sir Philip Burne-Jones in a 
previous number. Mr. Sidney Lee writes on ‘The 
Commemoration of Shakespeare,’ a subject on which 
he, if any one, is entitled to speak. Miss Gertrude 
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from the Stage,’ and has much justice on her side. 
She attributes to the English public fanatical 
Puritanism. Crass ignorance would be a juster 
charge. Bishop Welldon writes on ‘The Art 
of Classical Quotation,’ the decay in which may 
also perhaps be attributed to ignorance. Very in- 
teresting and suggestive is the * Musical Hours’ of 
the Queen of Roumania. Baron Suyematsu intro- 
duces us to the Mikado as a poet.—In the midst of 
many important articles on military, naval, and 
similar subjects appears, in The National Reviciw, 
a capital paper by Canon Ellacombe on * House 
Mottoes.’ The subject has been freely treated in 
*N. & Q,,’ and the reverend author owns his obliga- 
tion to our columns. Many new mottoes strike us, 
anong them being the two following: “ Sapiens qui 
assiduus,’ on the ceiling of a bank parlour, and 
in a library, “ Tolle, aperi, recita, ne ledas, claude, 
repone.” On a weighing machine outside the rail- 
way station at Brigue, on the Rhone, the Canon 
copied the following: ‘*Qui souvent se pése bien 
se connait, et qui bien se connait bien se 
porte.’ This is at least curious, Miss (iwen- 
dolen Talbot writes wisely and amusingly on 
*Simplicity.” Some of the articles are rather 
Gerecly controversial. A reply to M. Combes, by 
Viscount Llandaff, does not seem calculated to 
foster the good relations which have lately sprung 
into existence between London and Paris. Lieut.- 
Col. de la Poer Beresford, late British military 
attaché at Petersburg, gives a good account, accom- 
panied by a map, of the Battle of Mukden.—In 7'he 
Cornhill Mr. Stephen Gwynn writes, in the cus- 
tomary modern style of Celts, of ‘Mr. G. B. Shaw 
and the British Public.’ Mr. Shaw can, however, no 
longer be counted among the unacted, though he 
has doubtless some points to regulate with the 
Censure. Mr. Gwynn 1s, of course, duly severe upon 
the monstrous action of prohibiting ‘ Monna Vanna.’ 
*Autour d’Evelina,’ by Mr. Walter Frith, supplies 
letters and interesting particulars concerning Fanny 
Surney. What Mr. Frith says about grangerizing 
is not quite adequate. Mr. Joseph Shaylor writes 
on * Reprints and their Readers.” On this subject 
also something more is to be said. In ‘Greeks and 
Trojans’ we read with some disappointment the 
article of the Hon. John Collier. ‘The Second 
Mate’ seems to us, who are, however, quite un- 
skilled, to have admirable colour. — ‘Old - Time 
Vravel Fifty Years Ago,’ in The Gentleman's, de- 
scribes a tour in France, Belgium, Germany, &c., 
fifty years ago. As we personally made a similar 
tour ten years earlier than that period, we feel 
scarcely disposed to regard it as “old time.” Dr. 
RV hitefoord describes * An English Village: the Old 
and the New.’ Mr. MacMichael continues his 
capital description of ‘ Charing Cross and its Imme- 
diate Neighbourhood. ‘ Notes by a Vicar’s Wife’ 
contains some North-Country folk-lore. Miss Lilian 
Moubrey sends ‘The Song of the Sea.’—In the 
Pall Mall an account of ‘Modern Athens,’ by Mr. 
William Sharp, is accompanied by capital photo- 
graphs, some of them printed in tint. The fronutis- 
viece consists of ‘A Boy with a Hawk,’ by Nicholas 
Maas. ‘Westminster: The House of Commons,’ 
ais well illustrated. Very interesting is, moreover, 
part iv. of Mr. Conrad’s ‘ The Mirror of the Sea.'— 
fin ‘At the Sign of the Ship’ in Longman’s Mr. 
Andrew Lang settles the dispute between him and 
Mr. James Douglas by owning that the passage 

supposed to be taken from the latter’s life of Mr. 


Kingston is eloquent upon ‘The Public as Seen 


Watts-Dunton was, in fact, extracted from Black- 
‘rool. An interesting dispute between Mr. Lang 
and Sir Arthur Mitchell is continued. Mr. Lang 
also answers the ‘* American Physician ” who thinks 
that a man is no use in literature after a certain 
age. Mr. Heneage Legge gives some specimens of 
ancient wills, and Mr. Reginald Turner asks ‘ Are 
the English People too Genteel ?’ 


Messrs. Hoventox, Mirriis & Co., of Boston 
and New York, promise a second edition of ‘ The 
Magic of the Horseshoe,’ with other folk-lore notes, 
by Robert Means Lawrence, M.D., a work which 
cannot fail greatly to interest our readers. 

Ir is proposed to issue an index to Bacon's 
‘Annals of Ipswich, compiled by Nath. Bacon, 
Town Clerk and Recorder of Ipswich, grandson of 
Lord Keeper Sir Nicholas, and also related to 
Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans. The work 
consists of abstracts from the records and docu- 
ments of the town, and throws much light upon 
the manners and customs of the time. It was 
privately issued in 1884 without any index ; one is 
now in course of compilation, and will shortly be 
issued by subscription, only one hundred copies 
being printed. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately: 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, ee after the exact 
Seeding the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

L. Stasrrortu (“ Though the mills of God grind 
slowly”).—The couplet is a translation by Long- 
fellow from the ‘ Sinngedichte’ of Friedrich von 
Logau (1604-55). The note in Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar 
Quotations’ (p. 793, ed. 1891) supplies illustrations 
of the sentiment from Greek writers. Several 
extracts from the German poet will be found in 
any edition of Longfellow under the title ‘ Poetic 
Aphorisms.’ 

T. W. B. (“In the straw ”).—The phrase is well 
known, and is in Annandale’s four-volume ‘*Im- 

yerial Dict.,” besides occurring in slang dictionaries. 
See the quotations in the ‘ Encyclopedic Dict.’ 

E. P. Worrerstan Algarva’’).—You are mis- 
taken in saying that no replies to your query have 
appeared. Four were printed anfe, p. 194. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


With 200 Illustrations from Special Photographs and Maps, demy 8vo, 25s. ret. 


LHASA AND ITS MYSTERIES. 


A Record of the Expedition, 1903-4. 
By L. A. WADDELL, LL.D. C.B. C.1.E., Lieut,-Colonel Indian Medical Service. 
The TIMES says:—‘‘We confidently commend the scholarly and delightful work which Col. 


Waddell has written 


— The volume now befure us, rich in information and instinct with literary 


charm, could only have been produced by one who knew the language and customs of Tibet...... It is 


sometimes asked whether any tangible result has been secured by the expedition to Lhasa. 
of course, results, and among them may be mentioned this charming work. 


its perusal. 
scenery are delightful. 


MR. WARD'S NEW WORK ON THE NILE 
VALLEY. 


OUR SUDAN. 
By JOHN WARD, F.S.A., Author of ‘The Sacred 
Beetle, ‘Greek Coins and their Parent Cities.’ 
Dedicated by request to Lord Kitchener of Khar- 
toum. Crown 4to, 400 pp. 720 Illustrations. 21a. 
net, includirg Maps and many Portraits. 


FROM THE CAPE TO THE 
ZAMBESI. 


By G. T. HUTCHINSON. 
by Col. FRANK RHODES, C.B. D.8.0. 
many Illustrations from Photographs 
Col. RHODES and the AUTHOR. 
8vo, 94. net. 
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FIVE YEARS IN A PERSIAN 
TOW 


By the Rev. NAPIER MALCOLM. With Illus- 
trations by MIRZA ABRIL QASIMI YAZDI, and 
Photographs. Square demy Svo, 10s, 6d. net. 
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NAPOLEON III, CAVOUR, BISMARCK. By the 
Hon. EDWARD CADOGAN. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


THE SEVENTH AND LAST SERIES OF 
SIR M. GRANT DUFF'S DIARIES. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY. 
1896—January 23rd, 1901. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 
** The closing volumes of a modern journal which 


has qualities, contents, and a style that suggests 
Evelyu’s."—Daily Chronicle. 


With an Introduction | 
With | 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


‘There are, 
All may find advantage in 


It is a mine of quaint folk-lore, of philology, and natural history ; and the descriptions of 
The value of the work is enhanced oo the most useful and ty pical photographs.” 


A MOTHER OF CZARS. 


A Sketch of the Life of Marie feodorowna, Wife 
of Paul I, and Mother of Alexander I., and 
Nicholas ].° By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, 
Author of ‘The French Noblesse of the XVIIIth 
Century. Demy 8vo, 12s, net, 
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‘*Many readers will welcome the opportunity 
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displayed throughout.”— Daily Teleyraph, 


THE FRIENDS OF ENGLAND. 
By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL, Author of ‘The 
Enemies of England.” Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

“The subjects with which Mr, Peel deals are of 
the deepest interest, and he shows wide reading 
on every page.” —Atheneum. 
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